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FOREWORD 


This  sketch  of  a  biography  has  been  undertaken  in 
response  to  the  need  for  a  brief  objective  biography  of 
Thomas  Wolfe  to  supplement  the  excellent  critical 
studies  which  now  exist.  The  account  here  offered  is 
based  on  material  accessible  at  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  including  his  published  works, 
an  extensive  file  of  newspaper  clippings,  and  the  student 
publications  for  which  he  wrote  and  which  he  edited 
during  his  four  years  on  this  campus.  The  author  has 
purposely  avoided  literary  criticism.  She  has  not  had 
access  to  the  immense  files  of  Wolfe  manuscripts  at  Har- 
vard, without  a  study  of  which  no  definitive  biography 
could  be  written.  Her  effort  has  been  to  meet,  in  what 
is  obviously  no  more  than  an  outline  of  a  biography, 
the  constant  demand  for  more  information  about  the 
compelling  personality  of  Thomas  Wolfe. 

It  is  somewhat  lightly  said  that  Wolfe's  novels  are 
his  autobiography.  To  a  degree  this  is  of  course  true. 
Yet  even  a  superficial  comparison  of  the  description  of 
Chapel  Hill  in  Look  Homeward,  Angel  with  the  record 
of  his  deeds  and  writings  while  a  student  here  suggests 
the  intricate  difficulty  of  accepting  as  precise  fact  the 
use  of  his  own  life  in  fiction  by  a  highly  imaginative 
writer. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  her  indebtedness 
to  Miss  Mary  Thornton,  Curator  of  the  North  Carolina 
Room,  without  whose  carefully  compiled  clipping  file 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  write  this  sketch. 

A.  B.  A. 


THOMAS  WOLFE:  CAROLINA  STUDENT 


"From  my  fifteenth  year,  save  for  a  single  interval,  I 
have  lived  about  as  solitary  a  life  as  a  modern  man  can 
live/'  wrote  Thomas  Wolfe  of  his  own  life  in  retrospect. 
He  was  fifteen  when  he  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  freshman.  Yet  all  the  evidence  of  his  stu- 
dent records  goes  to  show  that  during  his  college  days 
he  was  anything  but  solitary.  On  the  contrary,  he  emerges 
from  the  pages  of  student  publications  as  a  great  joiner, 
and  a  highly  successful  campus  politician.  Was  his  period 
of  four  years  at  Chapel  Hill  the  interval  to  which  he  re- 
ferred in  this  statement?  There  is  much  more  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  in  mind  his  friendship  with  Aline 
Bernstein,  with  whom  for  a  few  years  in  New  York  he 
found  sympathetic  companionship.  Had  he  forgotten  en- 
tirely his  popularity  and  position  of  eminence  on  the 
Carolina  campus?  No  one  else  in  his  class  piled  up  quite 
such  an  impressive  record  of  student  honors  and  achieve- 
ments. 

The  shining  eyes  in  his  picture  in  the  Yackety-Yack, 
the  senior  annual  for  1920,  seem  to  be  reflecting  with 
glee,  and  perhaps  a  shade  of  complacency,  on  all  those 
achievements.  And  the  caption  beneath  his  picture  reads: 

"Age  19  Weight  178  Height  6  feet  3  inches 
"Di  Society;  Buncombe  County  Club;  Freshman-Sophomore  De- 
bate; Dramatic  Association;  Carolina  Playmakers;  Author  two 
one-act  plays;  Executive  Committee;  Associate  Editor  Yackety- 
Yack;  Associate  Editor  Magazine;  Assistant  Editor-in-chief  Maga- 
zine; Managing  Editor  Tar  Heel;  Editor-in-chief  Tar  Heel; 
Advisory  Board  Tar  Baby;  Worth  Prize  in  Philosophy;  Y.M.C.A. 
Cabinet;  Student  Council;  Class  Poet;  Chairman  Junior  Stunt 
Committee;  German  Club;  Amphoterothen;  Satyrs;  Golden 
Fleece. 
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"Sigma  Upsilon;  Omega  Delta;  Pi  Kappa  Phi. 

"Editing  the  Tar  Heel,  winning  Horace's  philosophy  prize 
when  only  a  Junior,  writing  plays  and  then  showing  the  world 
how  they  should  be  acted — they  are  all  alike  to  this  young  Shake- 
speare. Last  year  he  played  the  leading  role  in  the  'Midnight 
Frolics'  at  Gooch's  Winter  Palace,  but  this  year  it's  the  leading 
role  on  the  Carolina  Shipping  Board.  But,  seriously  speaking 
'Buck'  is  a  great  big  fellow.  He  can  do  more  between  8:25  and 
8:30  than  the  rest  of  us  can  do  all  day,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  is  classed  as  a  genius." 

This  contemporary  portrait  is  not  that  of  a  great 
solitary,  nor  of  a  lonely  genius  despised  by  the  herd.  The 
only  honors  which  are  missing  are  athletic  honors,  and 
the  academic  distinction  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  had 
everything  else,  from  a  social  fraternity  and  elective  of- 
fices to  the  major  glory  of  being  tapped  for  the  Golden 
Fleece.  His  great  and  extraordinary  gifts  were  recognized 
and  enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  his  fellows,  who  called 
him  a  "Shakespeare"  and  a  genius.  The  Tar  Heel,  with 
a  keener  touch  of  prophecy  than  is  usually  granted  to 
student  newspapers,  commented  thus  on  one  of  his  first 
published  stories:  ' '  Mr.  Wolfe's  contribution  gives  prom- 
ise that  he  is  to  do  much  excellent  work  in  the  future. 
He  writes  well,  and  with  much  imaginative  insight," 

The  story  of  his  years  in  Chapel  Hill,  as  revealed  by 
the  student  publications  for  which  he  wrote,  may  suggest 
something  about  his  methods  as  a  writer  in  assimilating 
the  materials  of  actual  experience  into  the  stuff  of  fiction. 
His  work  has  usually  been  considered  in  large  measure 
autobiographical.  How  realistically  did  he  reveal  himself 
in  Eugene  Gant — George  Webber? 


HILLBOUND 

Thomas  Wolfe,  the  youngest  child  of  William  Oliver 
Wolfe  and  Julia  Westall  Wolfe,  was  born  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina  on  October  3,  1900.  His  father,  a  stone- 
cutter by  trade,  had  a  shop  on  Pack  Square,  in  the  center 
of  town,  where  he  sold  tombstones.  During  most  of 
Tom's  youth  his  mother  ran  a  boarding  house.  Eight  chil- 
dren had  been  born  to  this  marriage,  of  whom  three  died 
in  infancy.  Tom  grew  up  with  Mabel,  Grover,  Frank 
and  Ben  as  companions. 

W.  O.  Wolfe,  a  descendant  of  English  and  Dutch  fore- 
bears, came  south  from  York  Springs,  Pennsylvania. 
After  an  unhappy  first  marriage  and  an  unsuccessful 
business  venture  in  Raleigh,  he  moved  to  Asheville  with 
a  second  wife,  Cynthia.  Cynthia  opened  a  small  millinery 
shop,  and  it  was  there  that  young  Julia  Westall  first  met 
Mr.  Wolfe.  She  and  Cynthia  had  been  chatting  about 
phrenology,  a  science  in  which  Julia  was  at  that  time 
much  interested,  and  at  Cynthia's  request  she  "phrenol- 
ogized"  Mr.  Wolfe's  head.  Her  findings  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  endear  her  to  the  subject,  since  she  candidly 
announced  that  he  was  the  most  selfish  man  she  had  ever 
seen.  She  then  proceeded  to  sell  him  a  copy  of  a  book 
for  which  she  had  the  agency:  Thorns  in  the  Flesh,  by 
Nicholas  Jackson  Flood,  "a  voice  of  vindication  from  the 
South." 

The  aggressive  tactics  of  this  vigorous  young  woman 
evidently  aroused  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  for  months 
later,  after  Cynthia's  death,  he  courted  and  married  her. 
The  story  goes  that  he  proposed  to  her  over  some  stere- 
opticon  slides  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  at  which  mem- 
bers of  the  two  families  had  fought  on  opposite  sides. 
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Young  Julia  Westall  was  not  only  aggressive  and 
vigorous,  she  had  a  lively  mind  and  a  well-defined  in- 
dividuality. The  daughter  of  a  Scotch-Irish  family,  whose 
roots  were  deep  in  the  Asheville  region,  she  was  the 
fourth  child  in  a  family  of  eleven.  The  family  lived  on 
a  farm  beside  the  Swannanoa  River,  some  nine  miles 
from  Asheville,  in  a  section  thickly  forested  with  laurel, 
sycamore,  hemlocks,  black  chestnuts,  and  pines.  Julia 
always  loved  the  names  of  trees  and  flowers.  She  loved  to 
wander  in  the  woods.  In  her  long  memory  were  days  of 
riding  over  the  mountains  with  her  brothers,  often 
dressed  in  their  clothes,  of  gathering  great  buckets  of 
blackberries,  glimpsing  a  deer's  antlers  in  the  thicket, 
playing  house  under  the  arches  of  giant  rhododendrons, 
spinning  wild  yarns  for  the  boys.  This  lively  young  tom- 
boy had  a  mystic  strain  also;  she  was  haunted  by  dreams, 
and  when  her  sister  Sally  died  she  had  visions  of  her  in 
heaven. 

As  Julia  grew  up,  she  enjoyed  playing  the  fiddle  and 
going  to  dances,  quiltings,  and  corn  shuckings.  For  sev- 
eral years  she  taught  a  country  school  halfway  between 
Spruce  Pine  and  Flat  Rock,  to  reach  which  she  had  to 
walk  two  miles.  She  became  an  active  member  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  in  her  own  words  "fought  against 
whiskey  and  tobacco."  From  her  earliest  days  she  engaged 
in  some  sort  of  money-making  enterprise.  As  a  very 
young  girl  she  drove  a  bargain  with  her  family  to  relieve 
her  of  the  more  disagreeable  household  chores  if  she 
would  do  all  the  knitting  for  them.  While  teaching 
school,  she  started  on  her  long  career  of  buying  real 
estate. 
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The  Wolfes'  first  home  was  at  92  Woodfin  Street  in 
Asheville.  There  all  of  the  children,  including  Tom, 
were  born.  Woodfin  Street  is  close  to  Pack  Square,  the 
center  of  Asheville,  and  the  location  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  shop. 

From  Woodfin  Street,  as  from  every  part  of  Asheville, 
the  great  mountains  are  visible.  Almost  every  street  ends 
in  a  vista  of  mountains.  From  his  very  first  days  of  aware- 
ness, Tom  Wolfe  knew  the  architectural  grandeur,  the 
sweeping  majestic  rhythms,  of  Mt.  Pisgah  and  Mt. 
Mitchell,  of  Clingman's  Dome  and  Black  Mountain,  of 
Roan  and  Balsam,  Cullowhee  and  Nantahala.  Their  very 
names  make  a  mighty  poetry.  These  mountains  are 
thickly  wooded  all  the  way  to  the  summits  with  forests  of 
oaks  and  hickories  and  pines,  dogwoods  and  tulip  pop- 
lars and  sourwoods,  and  on  the  high  ranges,  spruce  and 
balsam.  Thousands  of  streams  and  waterfalls  lace  the 
forests  with  the  "rock  bright  flowing  water"  which  Tom 
Wolfe  loved.  In  spring  and  early  summer  the  mountains 
blaze  with  the  scarlet  and  orange  and  yellow  of  azaleas, 
the  pink  and  purple  of  rhododendron.  The  slopes  bear 
great  fields  of  daisies,  and  acres  of  pale  pink  and  white 
flowering  laurel.  "Tell  me  if  the  wonderful  mountain 
Spring  has  come  yet,"  Wolfe  wrote  his  mother  from  New 
York.  In  the  autumn  the  mountains  flame  again  with 
gold  and  scarlet  and  the  infinite  variations  of  these 
shades.  The  procession  of  the  seasons  plays  out  an  endless 
pageant  of  color  on  these  mountains.  Tom  Wolfe  de- 
lighted to  describe  them:  "The  very  sight  of  these  great 
hills,  under  the  special  enchantment  of  their  weather, 
the  blue  haze  of  their  tremendous  distances,  is  like  some 
magic  vista  of  time  and  the  imagined  kingdoms  of  the 
earth";  and  again  "He  looked  and  saw  the  hills  and  in 
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his  kindling  vision  leaped  beyond  them";  and  "One  half 
of  me  is  great  fields  and  mighty  barns,  and  one  half  of 
me  is  the  great  hills  of  North  Carolina." 

In  addition  to  its  unusual  beauty,  Asheville  has  sev- 
eral other  especial  characteristics  which  make  it  quite 
unlike  the  average  southern  town,  and  which  had  their 
effect  on  the  development  of  Thomas  Wolfe.  The  clear 
and  sparkling  and  healthful  climate  attracted  tourists 
almost  as  soon  as  the  town  was  founded.  It  has  always 
been  a  resort  town.  Visitors  used  to  come  to  it  from  the 
lower  south  escaping  heat  and  malaria,  even  in  the  days 
when  the  new  town  on  the  plateau  could  be  reached  only 
by  a  stage  coach  over  a  rough  and  often  dangerously 
muddy  road  from  Old  Fort,  where  the  railroad  line  end- 
ed. After  the  railroad  was  built  into  Asheville,  in  1886, 
the  town  had  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  north- 
ern visitors  and  residents.  It  therefore  cannot  in  any  sense 
be  considered  a  typical  southern  town,  like  such  older 
eastern  towns  as  Raleigh  and  Wilmington.  Asheville  and 
the  region  which  it  dominates  have  frequently  liked  to 
stress  their  separateness  and  difference  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  sometimes  using  the  terms  "The  State 
of  Buncombe,"  or  "The  State  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina." 

Another  atypical  quality  of  Asheville's  is  an  addiction 
to  booms.  Ever  since  the  coming  of  the  railroad  it  has 
had  cyclic  booms,  frantic  speculation  in  real  estate,  lots 
sold  far  out  on  the  mountains,  fortunes  made  and  lost. 
Julia  Wolfe  and  most  of  her  brothers  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  real  estate  trading.  The  Grantee  Deed  In- 
dex for  Buncombe  County  lists  forty-one  transactions  in 
her  name  between  1886  and  1921.  Tom  Wolfe  grew  up 
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in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  interest  in  money,  intense 
material  ambition.  In  Asheville's  rapid  growth  and 
frenzy  for  material  progress,  it  is  much  closer  kin  to  other 
boom  towns,  such  as  Roanoke,  Virginia,  than  to  the  older 
cities  of  the  Piedmont  and  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  presence  of  tourists  from  more 
urban  centers,  Asheville  had  early  begun  to  show  some 
signs  of  interest  in  culture.  The  public  library  had  been 
established  in  1879.  The  auditorium,  built  in  1904, 
boasted  "one  of  the  largest  stages  in  the  South,"  and 
brought  to  the  town  during  young  Wolfe's  boyhood  min- 
strel shows  and  lectures,  Frieda  Hempel  and  Paderewski, 
the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  Blossom  Time,  and  Ben 
Hur,  and  the  Student  Prince,  The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,  and  The  Birth  of  a  Nation.  W.  O.  Wolfe,  who 
had  wanted  to  be  an  actor  back  in  his  Baltimore  days, 
took  Tom  there  to  see  Quo  Vadis,  and  probably  other 
shows. 

In  the  summer  of  1904,  Tom  made  his  first  journey 
into  the  world  beyond  his  rimming  hills.  The  town  of 
Asheville  was  full  of  talk  of  the  great  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion. Julia  Wolfe,  ever  alert  to  turn  a  dollar,  decided  to 
take  her  brood  of  young  children  to  St.  Louis  and  open 
a  boarding  house  near  the  fair  grounds.  Mr.  Wolfe  op- 
posed this  venture,  which  seemed  to  him  foolhardy,  but 
Julia  overrode  all  his  objections.  She  rented  a  house  at 
the  corner  of  Fairmount  and  Academy  Streets  in  St. 
Louis,  and  named  it  The  Carolina  House.  She  soon  had 
it  full  of  boarders.  The  two  older  boys  went  to  work  for 
the  Union  News  Company,  and  sometimes  made  as  much 
as  four  dollars  a  day.  Their  mother  remembered  proudly 
that  she  had  deposited  $150.00  to  their  credit  in  the 
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bank.  For  a  time  all  seemed  to  go  well,  and  Julia  felt  her 
judgment  in  deciding  to  undertake  the  boarding  house 
had  been  amply  justified.  But  the  undertaking  ended  in 
tragedy.  Grover  became  ill  of  typhoid,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis.  At  five  years  old,  little  Tom  had  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  death,  in  the  loss  of  an  older  brother.  The  family 
returned  to  Asheville  on  November  19th  with  Grover's 
body.  He  was  buried  in  Riverside  Cemetery.  "After 
that,"  said  Julia,  "I  tried  to  get  interested  in  Tom";  a 
statement  which  may  explain  some  of  that  sense  of  isola- 
tion which  was  always  his. 

In  spite  of  the  tragedy  which  overshadowed  the  St. 
Louis  expedition,  Julia  Wolfe's  appetite  for  money-mak- 
ing was  whetted.  Again  over  her  husband's  opposition, 
she  bought  a  large  house,  known  as  the  Meyer's  place,  on 
nearby  Spruce  Street,  and  opened  it  as  a  boarding  house 
under  the  name  of  the  Old  Kentucky  Home.  It  was  an 
ugly  big  old  house  of  twenty-two  rooms,  painted  yellow 
with  a  green  trim,  and  adorned  with  all  the  bay  windows, 
balconies,  sun  porches,  cornices  and  gingerbread  of  the 
period.  A  big  farm  which  she  owned  in  the  country  sup- 
plied the  boarders'  table  with  fresh  vegetables,  fruits, 
butter  and  eggs.  Mr.  Wolfe  continued  to  live  at  the  house 
on  Woodfin  Street,  and  the  children  apparently  lived  at 
either  place  according  to  their  whim. 

Julia  Wolfe  was  a  tremendously  hard  worker,  and  a 
woman  of  inflexible  determination.  At  one  time  when 
she  had  a  badly  infected  leg,  she  continued  to  direct  the 
boarding  house  from  a  cot  in  the  kitchen,  for  more  than 
two  months.  From  this  captain's  bridge  she  could  oversee 
the  cook,  and  also  string  beans,  peel  potatoes,  and  keep 
up  with  the  mending.  She  would  never  give  in  to  illness. 
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After  buying  the  Spruce  Street  property  she  went  to 
Florida  and  bought  land  in  Miami  Beach.  From  then  on 
she  dealt  in  both  Florida  and  Asheville  property.  Tom 
later  spoke  of  hating  his  mother's  ' 'mania  for  property." 

Not  long  after  the  family  returned  from  St.  Louis, 
Tom  began  to  want  to  go  to  school  with  his  older 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  had  already  learned  to  read,  from 
the  school  books  around  the  house.  His  mother  did  not 
look  with  favor  on  this  idea  of  turning  her  youngest  out 
into  the  world.  She  had  done  her  best  to  keep  him  a  baby, 
continuing  to  nurse  him  long  after  he  could  walk,  and 
refusing  to  cut  off  his  abundant  curls.  Tom  kept  on  beg- 
ging to  go  to  school,  and  finally  she  let  him  try  it,  think- 
ing he  would  soon  get  tired,  but  he  loved  it  and  would 
not  stop.  This  first  school  to  which  he  went  was  the  old 
Orange  Street  School,  a  brick  building  with  worn  scratch- 
ed desks  and  splintery  floors.  (It  was  near  enough  to  the 
Wolfe  home  for  Tom  to  hear  the  school  bell  ringing  as 
he  flung  on  his  clothes,  and  grabbed  the  sandwiches  his 
mother  had  made  for  his  lunch.)  In  these  shabby  sur- 
roundings, Tom  continued  to  explore  the  world  of  read- 
ing, with  which  he  had  made  his  first  contact  at  home. 
His  mother  remembered  him  as  "curled  up  on  a  lounge 
somewhere  around  the  house  reading."  He  soon  found 
the  public  library,  on  the  square  near  his  father's  shop, 
and  the  librarian  stated  that  he  had  taken  out  more  books 
than  any  boy  in  North  Carolina.  He  read  everything 
that  came  to  hand  with  indiscriminate  eagerness,  Dick 
Merriwell,  the  Rover  Boys,  Shakespeare,  Ridpath,  Stod- 
dard's Lectures  with  their  slick-paper  photographs  of 
distant  lands  that  led  the  dreaming  boy's  eyes  beyond  the 
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mountain  walls  to  the  great  world  he  intended  to  dis- 
cover. 

His  early  education  was  not  all  in  books,  however. 
His  father  had  a  keen  enjoyment  of  poetry,  and  loved  to 
declaim  dramatically  long  passages  from  Shakespeare, 
Grey's  Elegy,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  living  again  the  days 
of  his  youth  when  he  meant  to  be  an  actor.  Young  Tom 
loved  to  sit  in  his  father's  tombstone  shop,  among  the 
silent  grey  and  white  blocks  of  stone,  the  doves  and  lambs 
and  angels,  and  listen  for  hours  to  the  talk  there,  re- 
cording in  his  sensitive  mind  the  tales  and  also  the  rhy- 
thms of  speech.  He  would  listen  at  home,  too,  to  the 
endless  spinnings  of  his  mother's  prodigious  memory, 
the  stories  of  her  family,  of  uncles  gone  away  to  the  War, 
of  murders  back  in  the  hills,  of  family  romances  and 
family  hates.  She  had  the  same  gift  of  total  recall  which 
her  son  put  to  such  good  use,  and  from  her  he  drew  a 
strong  feeling  for  the  background  of  his  family,  and  for 
the  region  around  Asheville. 

In  spite  of  the  strange  duality  of  two  homes,  a  dual- 
ity which  certainly  had  its  effect  upon  the  personality  of 
Tom  Wolfe,  he  grew  up  in  a  family  atmosphere  in  many 
respects  comfortable,  affectionate,  and  at  all  times  lively 
and  stimulating.  The  Wolfes  were  great  talkers;  they 
loved  to  recite  poetry,  to  tell  long  tales,  to  shout  over 
jokes.  They  quarreled  vehemently  and  laughed  vehe- 
mently. They  abused  each  other  with  violence  and  loved 
each  other  with  violence.  Much  of  the  color,  the  humor, 
the  zest  for  living  of  this  home  derived  from  the  extra- 
ordinary personality  of  W.  O.  Wolfe.  Mabel,  his  devoted 
daughter,  who  kept  house  for  him  on  Woodfin  Street, 
remembered  that 4 'It  was  Papa  who  made  the  grass  green 
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for  us."  He  made  Christmas  for  the  children;  he  took 
them  to  the  circus,  to  band  concerts,  to  picnics.  And  he 
took  care  that  they  had  an  abundance  of  good  food.  He 
loved  to  buy  from  the  covered  wagons  that  came  into 
town  loaded  with  chickens,  butter  wrapped  in  cool  cloths, 
peaches,  berries,  tomatoes,  corn,  blackeyed  peas,  all  the 
tempting  many-colored  produce  of  the  farms  along  the 
Swannanoa  and  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad.  Once 
on  an  impulse  more  kind  than  thrifty,  he  bought  the  en- 
tire wagon  load,  because  the  farmer  wanted  to  get  back 
to  the  country.  Julia  and  Mabel  had  to  strain  even  their 
abundant  energy  and  resourcefulness  to  take  care  of 
twenty-eight  chickens,  several  bushels  of  potatoes,  huge 
hams,  and  a  hundred  cabbages.  Mr.  Wolfe  had  to  feel 
that  the  family  pantry  was  well-stocked.  He  would  send 
home  whole  hogs,  barrels  of  apples,  slabs  of  bacon,  a  half 
of  a  sheep.  Julia  Wolfe's  table  at  the  "Old  Kentucky 
Home"  became  famous,  and  her  tall  sons  and  daughters 
grew  up  with  a  lusty  appreciation  of  good  food. 

Tom  absorbed  and  recorded  everything  from  this 
vari-colored  home  life.  He  remembered  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  street  and  house,  of  yard  and  gar- 
den. He  remembered  "a  cool  backyard,  with  green  damp 
earth  and  cherry  trees  in  blossom,  and  a  skinny  little  boy 
who  used  to  climb  those  trees."  Perhaps  sometimes  he 
took  a  favorite  book  up  into  the  sweet-smelling  branches, 
to  read  in  quiet  away  from  the  boisterous  family.  In  that 
back  yard  one  day  Tom  was  tossing  up  and  catching  a 
ball,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  cried  out  in  pain,  "O, 
Mama,  I  broke  my  finger,"  and  he  held  up  the  finger 
with  the  middle  joint  sticking  out  at  an  odd  angle.  Mr. 
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Wolfe  bellowed  for  some  one  to  call  a  doctor,  but  Mrs. 
Wolfe,  acting  with  her  usual  decision,  set  the  child's 
finger  herself  immediately. 

In  all  the  family,  Tom  felt  closest  to  his  big  sister 
Mabel,  and  his  brother  Ben.  Mabel,  ten  years  older  than 
Tom,  was  a  tall  splendidly  built  girl,  with  bright  dark 
eyes  and  the  high  domed  forehead  and  strong  rounded 
features  that  were  also  Tom's.  Her  warm  motherliness 
reached  out  to  shelter  her  baby  brother,  and  she  fre- 
quently stood  between  him  and  the  world,  both  at  school 
and  at  home.  She  had  her  Mother's  prodigious  memory 
and  enjoyment  of  talk,  and  in  addition,  a  genuine  talent 
for  music.  Between  Tom  and  Ben  there  grew  up  one  of 
those  strong  attachments  which  often  develop  in  big 
families.  Ben's  gentleness,  always  one  of  his  most  definite 
characteristics,  became  especially  evident  in  all  of  his 
dealings  with  Tom.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  his  young- 
er brother's  appearance,  his  clothes,  his  health,  his  ac- 
tivities. When  he  had  money  of  his  own,  from  selling 
newspapers,  he  loved  to  buy  presents  for  Tom.  Ben  tried 
for  a  while  working  as  a  stonecutter  for  his  father,  but 
gave  it  up  because  Mr.  Wolfe,  who  felt  that  his  children 
owed  him  work  in  return  for  all  that  he  had  spent  on 
them,  refused  to  pay  him.  Ben  found  the  work  in  the 
shop  too  difficult  and  his  father  too  exacting  a  taskmaster 
for  him  to  be  satisfied  to  go  unrewarded.  After  that  at- 
tempt he  preferred  to  earn  his  spending  money  by  de- 
livering papers  and  selling  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
When  Tom  was  old  enough  to  ride  a  bicycle,  Ben  initi- 
ated him  into  both  of  the  enterprises. 

Through  the  Orange  Street  School,  Tom  came  to 
know  one  of  the  first  people  who  recognized  and  en- 
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couraged  his  genius.  His  teacher,  Mr.  J.  M.  Roberts,  used 
to  take  his  pupils'  essays  home  for  his  wife  to  read  and 
criticize.  She  always  picked  Tom's  papers  as  the  best,  and 
on  one  of  them  wrote  "a  very  fine  paper  by  a  very  fine 
boy."  By  the  time  Tom  was  eleven,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  not  only  by  his  good  compositions,  but  also  by 
winning  a  spelling  match  because  he  alone  of  all  the 
school  knew  how  to  spell  asafoetida.  The  year  that  Tom 
was  eleven,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  opened  a  private  school, 
in  a  frame  house  "on  the  site  of  the  old  Buxton  property, 
just  in  the  rear  of  Ravenscroft."  They  named  the  new 
school  The  North  State  Fitting  School.  Mrs.  Roberts  per- 
suaded Mr.  Wolfe,  somewhat  against  his  will,  to  let  Tom 
attend  their  school.  Here  Tom,  at  the  threshold  of  his 
impressionable  adolescent  years,  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  "One  of  the  three  great  teachers  who  have  ever 
taught  me,"  as  he  described  her.  Mrs.  Roberts  taught 
English  and  history.  She  had  a  passion  for  poetry,  and  the 
gift  of  touching  her  pupils  with  the  glow  and  sparkle  of 
her  own  intense  enjoyment.  "What  she  had  to  offer  was 
so  profoundly  right,  so  unerring,  that  she  could  no  more 
utter  great  verse  meanly  than  mean  verse  well."  Tom 
Wolfe  did  not  need  to  have  the  world  of  books  opened 
for  him;  he  had  already  found  his  way  within.  But  Mrs. 
Roberts  illuminated  and  enchanted  it  unforgettably.  She 
could,  however,  be  severe  with  the  brilliant  pupil  whose 
responsiveness  so  delighted  her.  On  one  of  his  themes 
she  wrote:  "I  will  never  correct  another  one  of  your 
themes  if  you  will  not  observe  the  rules  of  paragraphing. 
Pegasus  has  to  be  controlled,  even  though  it  must  be  by 
one  who  has  no  wings."  Of  Mrs.  Roberts'  influence  Tom 
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later  wrote  "It  is  inestimable  on  almost  every  particular 
of  my  life  and  thought." 

At  The  North  State  Fitting  School,  Tom  began  to 
try  out  his  powers  as  a  speaker,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  somewhat  hampered  by  a  stutter.  At  the  celebration 
of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  he  won  a  medal  offered 
by  the  Independent  Magazine  for  the  best  essay  on 
Shakespeare,  and  then  used  the  essay  as  a  declamation  in 
a  school  contest  for  which  he  won  another  medal.  He 
took  an  active  leadership  in  school  debates.  By  the  time 
he  graduated  from  preparatory  school,  because  of  his 
voracious  reading,  his  excellent  training  in  composition, 
and  his  participation  in  declamations  and  other  school 
competitions,  Tom  Wolfe  was  much  better  prepared  to 
enter  college  than  the  average  North  Carolina  eighteen- 
year-old  of  his  day.  And  he  was  only  fifteen. 


A  FRESHMAN  AT  CAROLINA 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  not  Thomas 
Wolfe's  first  choice  as  a  college.  Throughout  the  summer 
after  his  graduation  from  the  Roberts'  School,  there  was 
much  discussion  in  the  always  garrulous  and  controversy- 
minded  Wolfe  family  as  to  where  Tom  should  go  to 
school,  and  what  he  should  do.  His  career  at  school  had 
demonstrated  his  talents;  the  family  readily  acknowl- 
edged that  he  should  have  more  education.  His  father 
wanted  him  to  become  a  lawyer,  a  profession  which  al- 
ways in  the  South  carried  an  aura  of  intellectual  prestige. 
Haywood  Parker,  a  prominent  attorney  in  Asheville,  ad- 
vised him  to  go  into  newspaper  work,  for  the  very  sound 
reason  that  there  are  too  many  lawyers.  No  one  in  Ashe- 
ville in  the  year  1916  would  have  considered  writing  as 
a  sound  or  even  respectable  career.  If  a  gentleman  turned 
his  attention  to  it  on  the  side,  well  and  good;  still  better 
if  he  made  a  success  of  it.  But  it  was  not  a  serious  business 
to  dedicate  one's  life  to.  Young  Tom,  with  all  those  books 
that  he  had  read,  all  those  great  names  and  mighty 
dreams  shut  up  in  his  dark  head,  may  have  thought  dif- 
ferently, but  if  he  already  knew  that  he  would  be  a  writer 
and  nothing  else,  it  is  not  recorded.  He  did  assert  that 
Princeton  was  his  first  choice,  and  if  he  could  not  go 
there,  he  preferred  the  University  of  Virginia.  But  Mr. 
Wolfe  considered  Princeton  madly  extravagant;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  had  a  reputation  for  snobbery  and 
dissipation;  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  a  good 
plain  homespun  college,  and  there  Tom  would  go  or  no- 
where. Even  that  would  cost  him  a  plenty;  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  was  the  estimated  cost  of  board  and  tui- 
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tion,  according  to  the  University  Catalogue.  None  of  the 
other  children  in  the  Wolfe  family  had  had  that  much 
spent  on  them.  So  Tom,  with  a  none  too  enthusiastic 
fatherly  blessing,  went  in  September  1916,  to  Chapel 
Hill. 

The  country  around  Chapel  Hill  looked  ugly  to  the 
young  boy  from  the  mountains.  These  gentle  ridges, 
sloping  eastward  to  the  plains  of  the  ancient  triassic  sea, 
had  none  of  the  heart-lifting  splendor  of  Mount  Mitchell 
and  the  Smokies.  Nor  were  the  University  and  the  village 
in  any  way  impressive.  The  college  buildings,  some  of 
them  dating  from  the  late  eighteenth  century,  had  an  au- 
stere simplicity.  The  University,  chartered  by  revolution- 
ists who  were  as  thrifty  as  they  were  freedom-loving,  had 
through  its  long  life  struggled  with  meager  appropria- 
tions. There  had  never  been  any  margin  of  funds  to 
spend  for  the  decorative  and  the  beautiful.  The  chief 
charm  of  the  campus  came  from  the  many  tall  elms  and 
oaks  which  arched  the  grassy  spaces,  and  the  flowering 
dogwoods  and  redbuds  which  gave  magic  to  the  spring. 

In  spite  of  its  long  struggle  against  poverty,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  had  always  possessed  vitality, 
and  a  strong  individuality.  Tom  Wolfe's  first  initiation 
into  what  generations  of  students  have  liked  to  call  the 
Carolina  spirit  came  at  a  meeting  in  Gerrard  Hall.  This 
simple  old  brick  building  had  long  served  the  community 
as  chapel  and  assembly  hall.  It  has  excellent  acoustics,  a 
pleasing  severity  of  line,  and  its  plainness  is  warmed  by 
a  really  beautiful  reproduction  of  Guido  Reni's  "St. 
Michael  Slaying  the  Dragon,"  which  hung  behind  the 
rostrum  in  Tom  Wolfe's  time  as  it  does  today.  At  the 
annual  freshman  exercises  in  this  chapel  on  September 
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14,  1916,  Tom  Wolfe  heard  Si  Parker  lead  the  cheers  for 
Carolina.  Albert  Coates,  president  of  the  Junior  Class, 
explained  the  honor  system,  always  one  of  the  prides  of 
the  University.  A  nice  balance  was  then  accorded  to 
scholarship  and  athletics,  with  the  president  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  speaking  on  one,  and  the  football  coach  on  the 
other.  Another  freshman  on  that  same  occasion  listened 
to  these  vauntings  and  exhortations  of  college  spirit  per- 
haps with  a  more  mature  and  detached  understanding 
than  the  impressionable  boy  from  Asheville.  Paul  Green 
had  graduated  from  Buie's  Creek  Academy  in  1914,  but 
taught  a  country  school  in  his  native  Harnett  County  for 
two  years  to  make  the  money  to  come  to  the  University. 
Hence  he  was  two  years  older  than  the  average  freshman, 
and  Tom  Wolfe  was  two  years  younger. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  the  war  in  Europe  made  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Carolina  campus  an  uneasy  one.  The  summer 
had  been  filled  with  defeats  and  tragedy  for  the  Allies, 
and  it  seemed  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  United 
States  would  be  forced  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  for 
which  her  sympathy  was  already  evident.  Many  univer- 
sity students  and  some  of  the  faculty  had  spent  the  pre- 
ceding summer  drilling  at  Plattsburg.  Campus  discus- 
sions, both  formal  debates  and  bull  sessions,  centered  on 
whether  or  not  the  University  should  establish  compul- 
sory military  training.  Thomas  Wolfe  was  too  young  to 
be  drafted  unless  the  war  lasted  many  years,  but  most  of 
his  classmates  were  under  the  shadow  of  suspense.  Many 
of  them  were  already  questioning  their  right  to  remain 
in  college;  many  questioned  also  the  validity  and  im- 
portance of  study  in  the  face  of  the  threat  to  western 
civilization. 
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It  did  not  take  Tom  Wolfe  long  to  emerge  from  the 
anonymous  herd  of  1 137  students  who  made  up  the  Caro- 
lina student  body  in  the  fall  of  1916.  His  great  height  of 
six-feet-three,  his  startlingly  bright  eyes,  his  shock  of 
tumbled  black  hair,  the  contrast  between  his  height  and 
his  childish  face,  all  combined  to  make  him  conspicuous. 
As  a  freshman  he  had  many  disadvantages  in  adjusting 
himself  to  his  fellow  students.  Emotionally,  and  in  his 
behavior,  he  was  still  just  fifteen  years  old,  a  fact  which 
his  size  led  people  to  forget.  He  had  grown  up  as  the  baby 
of  a  big  family,  accustomed  to  the  shelter  and  protection 
of  an  admiring  older  sister  and  brother.  The  college 
world  of  crude  practical  jokes  seemed  harsh  and  brutal 
to  him.  Although  he  enjoyed  playing  baseball  at  school, 
he  had  never  been  really  good  at  any  sort  of  sports  and 
games,  proficiency  in  which  is  one  of  the  shortest  routes 
to  distinction  in  college.  He  was  extremely  careless  in 
dress;  he  never  had  money  for  clothes,  and  his  complete 
indifference  to  personal  grooming  made  the  few  shabby 
suits  he  owned  look  even  worse.  This  lack,  however,  did 
not  put  him  as  much  at  a  disadvantage  at  Carolina  as  it 
might  have  elsewhere.  Sloppy  dress  has  been  something 
of  a  campus  tradition,  and  the  average  student  of  his  day 
wore  sweaters,  and  no  caps  or  hats,  and  seldom  shined 
his  shoes  or  had  his  suits  pressed.  Tom  was  by  no  means 
alone  in  his  untidiness.. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  came  to  college  with  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  average  freshman:  a  superior  mind, 
unusually  good  preparation  in  a  private  school,  wide 
reading,  and  readiness  and  ability  to  speak  on  any  and 
all  occasions,  regardless  of  initial  stuttering.  This  prob- 
ably first  marked  him  for  distinction;  soon  after  his 
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arrival  in  Chapel  Hill,  October  7,  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Freshman  Debating  Club.  Shortly  there- 
after he  became  President  of  the  "Booloo  Club,"  "...  a 
group  of  freshmen  whose  wit  and  sharply  denned  per- 
sonalities had  singled  them  out  for  special  honor  by  the 
sophomores,"  says  Don  Bishop,  in  the  Carolina  Maga- 
zine. That  honor  may  have  consisted  mainly  of  paddling 
and  jokes  which  made  the  oversized  and  oversensitized 
Wolfe  acutely  unhappy,  but  he  was  already  well  on  his 
way  to  being  a  prominent  figure  on  the  campus. 

During  his  freshman  year  Tom  joined  the  Dialectic 
Literary  Society,  to  which  traditionally  boys  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State  belong.  In  Wolfe's  day  the  two 
Literary  Societies,  the  Dialectic  and  the  Philanthropic, 
were  leaders  in  college  opinion  and  politics.  He  con- 
tinued an  active  debater  in  the  Di  Society  throughout  his 
college  years. 

Wolfe  did  not  like  the  dormitories,  but  then  neither 
did  a  great  many  other  students.  The  dormitories  were 
built  to  provide  the  simplest  of  necessities,  never  ease  or 
comfort.  The  student  newspapers  of  his  day  carried  re- 
peated complaints  about  ice-water  in  the  showers,  broken 
beds,  no  adequate  places  to  study,  and  rowdy  noises.  The 
Magazine  editorialized  on  the  "tradition  of  dormitory 
slums."  In  Tom's  freshman  year,  dormitory  space  was 
available  for  less  than  half  the  student  body.  He  moved 
several  times,  and  finally  took  a  room  in  a  private  home. 

Chapel  Hill  did  not  offer  the  stage  shows  and  concerts 
which  Wolfe  had  access  to  in  Asheville.  There  was  only 
one  moving  picture  house,  the  "Pick,"  where  the  students 
crowded  in  to  be  thrilled  by  the  vampirings  of  Theda 
Bara,  or  the  slapstick  fun  of  Mack  Sennett.  They  drank 
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"black  cows"  (chocolate  milk  shakes)  and  ate  coconut 
pies.  Or  they  went  to  Nick's  "emporium  of  good  eats" 
for  pickled  pigs'  feet  and  wienies,  while  a  nickelodeon 
played  "Pretty  Baby."  If  they  yearned  for  a  city,  they  for 
the  most  part  had  to  be  content  with  Durham,  still  at 
that  time  a  very  provincial  small  tobacco  town,  and 
twelve  miles  away  on  a  bad  road. 

In  November  of  that  year,  Tom  Wolfe  was  probably 
one  of  a  large  crowd  who  gathered  in  Memorial  Hall  to 
hear  the  returns  of  the  close  and  exciting  Wilson-Hughes 
election.  He  had  an  especial  interest  in  Woodrow  Wilson, 
because  his  mother,  a  staunch  Democrat,  had  taken  him 
to  Washington  for  Wilson's  first  inauguration.  He  had 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  to  watch  the  parade,  a 
"fidgety  restless  little  boy"  who  aroused  exasperated 
comments  from  spectators  behind  him.  But  he  remem- 
bered seeing  Wilson  and  Taf  t  ride  by  on  their  way  to  the 
speakers'  stand.  And  he  must  have  rejoiced  now  when  the 
returns  were  all  in  and  Wilson  was  actually  elected.  A 
general  feeling  prevailed  that  he  would  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  war,  and  a  sense  of  relief  came  over  the 
University  campus. 

Wolfe's  name  does  not  appear  on  a  list  of  honor  stu- 
dents which  the  University  published  in  February  of  his 
freshman  year,  although  Paul  Green's  does.  Green  had 
come  to  the  University  with  a  serious  determination  to 
complete  his  education  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  he  con- 
centrated on  his  studies.  Wolfe  never  showed  any  ambi- 
tion for  academic  distinction,  nor  were  his  grades  ever 
very  high.  He  never  failed  however  to  expand  his  class- 
room learning  by  furious  and  insatiable  reading.  The 
University  Library,  small  though  it  was  at  the  time,  of- 
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fered  him  a  rich  feast  after  the  public  library  back  home, 
and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  The  Library  owned  only 
about  a  hundred-thousand  volumes,  but  because  of  an 
able  English  Department,  it  was  especially  strong  in  the 
English  classics,  and  Tom  could  continue  that  explora- 
tion of  them  which  Mrs.  Roberts  had  stimulated. 

The  University  in  the  spring  of  1917  seemed  destined 
for  a  period  of  genuine  expansion.  Largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  President,  Edward  Kidder  Graham,  the 
State  Legislature  had  made  the  largest  appropriation 
ever  granted  to  the  University  up  to  that  date.  But  when 
in  April  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany,  all 
of  these  plans  were  halted.  The  campus  became  more  and 
more  military.  Vegetable  gardens  were  planted  back  of 
Peabody  Hall,  as  part  of  the  conservation  program.  Over 
five  hundred  students  were  drilling.  The  question  " Go- 
ing to  Plattsburg?"  hovered  in  every  conversation.  The 
Senior  class  organized  a  company  for  immediate  service. 
Frederick  Palmer  spoke  on  life  in  the  trenches.  At  a  mass 
meeting  in  Memorial  Hall,  where  the  marble  tablets  to 
the  Confederate  dead  are  a  constant  reminder  of  war's 
way  with  young  men,  President  Graham  urged  the  stu- 
dents to  stay  in  college  and  train  in  order  to  be  more  use- 
ful. Because  of  his  youth,  Tom  Wolfe  had  to  remain 
apart  from  the  most  important  and  the  most  exciting 
business  of  his  generation.  Many  of  his  friends,  among 
them  Paul  Green,  left  the  University  that  spring  to  vol- 
unteer. For  the  next  two  or  three  years,  in  fact,  almost 
the  whole  period  of  Wolfe's  college  career,  the  Univer- 
sity existed  under  wartime  conditions. 

Back  in  Asheville  that  summer,  Tom  returned  to 
his  dreams  of  going  to  Princeton.  He  had  not  been  en- 
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tirely  happy  his  first  year  at  Carolina,  and  he  could  not 
lay  aside  readily  his  ambition  for  a  larger  and  better 
known  university.  He  dreaded,  however,  to  approach  his 
father  on  the  subject,  knowing  that  it  would  bring  on 
another  argument  about  money.  To  his  freshman  Eng- 
lish teacher  at  Chapel  Hill,  James  Holly  Hanford,  a  very 
sympathetic  individual,  Tom  wrote  from  Asheville  on 
August  8:  "I  have  not  brought  the  matter  before  my 
father  ...  I  am  collecting  my  forces  .  .  .  My  sister  has 
enlisted  in  my  brigade,  and  her  influence  will  count .  . 
Even  if  he  could  not  go  to  Princeton  that  fall,  he  hoped 
to  finish  his  last  two  years  there.  In  this  letter  Tom  as- 
sured his  teacher  that  he  "tried  to  be  a  boy  of  honor  and 
ideals,"  and  that  he  hoped  "one  day  to  justify  the  faith 
of  his  friends."  He  went  on  to  mention  seeing  a  group 
of  soldiers  in  the  depot  in  Asheville,  among  them  the 
football  manager  of  the  year  before,  and  Si  Parker,  the 
cheerleader.  He  reflected  on  the  pride  which  the  Uni- 
versity must  take  in  these  young  soldiers,  and  added,  "I 
am  a  little  envious,  and  wish  that  I  were  older."  He  prob- 
ably felt  that  pang,  the  sense  of  guilt  at  being  exempt, 
many  times  during  the  next  two  years. 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  influence  of  Mabel,  always 
ready  to  encourage  Tom  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and 
in  spite  of  Tom's  own  carefully  planned  strategy,  Mr. 
Wolfe  refused  to  consider  the  idea  of  his  going  to  Prince- 
ton. If  he  continued  his  college  course  anywhere,  it  had 
to  be  at  the  State  University.  He  was  very  fortunate  to  be 
allowed  to  go  there;  he  was  getting  a  great  deal  more  ed- 
ucation than  any  one  else  in  the  family.  Let  him  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  WARTIME 

When  Tom  Wolfe  returned  to  Chapel  Hill  in  Sep- 
tember 1917,  he  found  an  even  more  militarized  campus. 
Military  training  had  been  introduced  into  the  curricu- 
lum. Trenches  were  dug  along  the  Raleigh  Road,  com- 
plete with  dugouts  and  barbed  wire  entanglements,  and 
bayonet  drill  supplanted  football  practice.  The  student 
body  had  dwindled  to  seven  hundred.  Among  the  many 
members  of  the  faculty  who  had  been  granted  leaves  of 
absence  for  military  duty  was  a  young  history  instructor, 
Frank  Porter  Graham,  who  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  At  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  University,  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  Governor  Bickett  reviewed  the  University  Bat- 
talion marching  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  new  uni- 
forms. 

One  of  Wolfe's  responses  to  the  atmosphere  of  war 
appeared  in  the  form  of  poetry.  The  November  Maga- 
zine, a  "war"  issue,  carried  Tom's  first  published  verse, 
"A  Field  in  Flanders,"  derivative  and  imitative  qua- 
trains which  give  no  hint  of  a  mastery  of  words,  but 
simply  catch  in  rhyme  some  of  the  ideas  floating  in  the 
air.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  Magazine  Tom's  friend  Al- 
bert Coates  had  an  article  on  "The  University  in  War- 
time," permeated  with  the  slogans  of  the  period.  In  De- 
cember, the  Magazine  published  another  poem  of  Tom's 
"To  France,"  as  amateurish  and  inept  as  the  first.  None 
of  these  early  poems  indicates  any  flashes  above  the  or- 
dinary level  of  student  verse.  "The  Challenge,"  pub- 
lished in  March  1918,  shows  him  experimenting  in  long- 
er lines,  with  echoes  of  Robert  W.  Service,  perhaps,  or  of 
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Kipling.  Of  this  poem  the  Tar  Heel  said,  "It  perhaps  sets 
the  high  watermark  for  this  number.  It  is  full  of  fire  and 
the  rhythm  is  well  sustained."  In  the  March  number  of 
the  Magazine  there  also  appeared  his  first  published  short 
story,  "A  Cullenden  of  Virginia."  The  setting  is  no  man's 
land  on  the  Western  Front,  and  the  story  a  study  of 
cowardice  with  a  sentimental  and  melodramatic  ending. 

Tom  Wolfe  was  especially  fortunate  in  his  English 
teachers  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  had  not 
only  James  Holly  Hanford,  whom  he  came  to  regard 
as  friend  more  than  teacher,  but  he  also  took  many 
classes  with  Dr.  Edwin  Greenlaw,  then  Head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department,  and  always  an  inspired  and  inspiring 
teacher.  It  was  no  small  feat  to  imbue  North  Carolina 
youth  with  enthusiasm  for  the  fine  drawn  obscurities 
and  allusive  mythology  of  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  yet 
this  he  achieved.  In  his  teaching,  great  poetry  became  an 
illumination  of  life.  His  students  revered  him.  In  his 
English  21,  a  course  in  advanced  prose  composition 
which  Tom  Wolfe  took  along  with  Jonathan  Daniels, 
LeGette  Blythe  and  Paul  Green,  Greenlaw  quickly 
recognized  Tom's  exceptional  gifts,  and  had  the  wisdom 
to  give  him  his  head.  Tom  had  inherited  his  father's  love 
of  acting,  and  dared  to  play  the  ham  even  in  the  class- 
room of  the  very  dignified  Professor  Greenlaw.  When 
called  upon  to  read  a  theme,  he  would  rise  and  pull  all 
sorts  of  odd  scraps  of  paper  out  of  numerous  pockets, 
fumble  through  them  as  if  completely  lost,  stutter  for  a 
while,  and  then  proceed  to  read  an  excellent  article.  A 
lesser  teacher  would  have  grown  irritated  with  this  non- 
sense. Greenlaw  understood  both  the  boyishness  of  the 
behavior  and  the  spark  of  genius  within  the  uncouth 
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work.  At  one  class  meeting,  Tom  unrolled  his  composi- 
tion on  yards  and  yards  of  toilet  paper.  The  class  waited 
breathlessly  for  the  teacher's  comment.  "Mr.  Wolfe,"  said 
Greenlaw,  "are  we  to  judge  the  quality  of  your  essay  by 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  written?" 

Tom  loved  to  debate  as  well  as  to  act.  In  fact,  he 
rarely  if  ever  lost  an  opportunity  for  speech-making  of 
any  sort  throughout  his  college  career.  His  intense  ex- 
citability, however,  prevented  him  from  becoming  a 
really  first-class  debater,  and  he  never  represented  the 
University  in  an  intercollegiate  debate.  He  did,  when 
still  only  a  Sophomore,  represent  the  Di  Society  in  the 
inter-society  debate  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question: 
"Resolved  that  government  control  and  ownership  of 
railroads  should  be  a  permanent  policy."  The  Di  Society 
lost  this  debate. 

In  the  spring  of  his  sophomore  year  Tom  began  that 
avid  joining  which  added  such  a  long  list  of  clubs  to  his 
name,  and  at  which  he  later  jeered.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  seventeen-year-old-lad  did  not  at 
the  time  thoroughly  enjoy  his  emergence  as  a  prominent 
club  man  and  campus  leader.  A  social  fraternity,  Pi  Kap- 
pa Phi,  initiated  him,  thus  admitting  the  wild  young  man 
from  the  mountains  to  the  ranks  of  herd  approval.  He 
joined  the  Odd  Number  Chapter  of  Sigma  Upsilon,  a 
literary  fraternity  to  which  his  older  friends,  John  Skally 
Terry  and  Paul  Green,  already  belonged.  Not  satisfied 
with  his  debating  activities  in  the  Dialectic  Society,  he 
joined  Amphoterothen,  a  club  for  extemporaneous  de- 
bating organized  and  sponsored  by  J.  G.  de  Roulhac 
Hamilton,  then  professor  of  history.  At  the  end  of  his 
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sophomore  year,  he  won  the  stamp  of  campus  recognition 
by  being  elected  assistant  editor  of  the  Tar  Heel,  the 
student  weekly  newspaper,  for  the  next  session. 

But  May  1918,  brought  tragedy  as  well  as  triumph  to 
Tom  Wolfe.  His  roommate,  Edmund  Burdick,  died  of  a 
heart  ailment.  The  two  boys  had  a  room  together  in  a 
big  white  frame  house,  the  home  of  Dr.  Eric  Abernethy, 
the  college  physician.  Edmund,  who  also  came  from 
Asheville,  was  two  years  older  than  Tom.  A  painstaking 
and  thorough  student  who  excelled  in  all  of  his  courses, 
he  must  have  been  a  steadying  influence  for  his  volatile, 
brilliant  young  roommate.  He  had  won  many  honors  in 
college,  including  membership  in  the  Di  Senate,  in  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  the  editorship  of  the  Tar  Heel.  His 
death  upset  Tom  almost  unbearably.  He  could  not  stay 
in  the  house  after  this  good  association  had  been  so 
abruptly  broken.  He  explained  his  feelings  to  Mrs.  Aber- 
nethy, apologized  for  leaving,  and  moved  into  a  dormi- 
tory room  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Not  since 
Grover's  death  in  St.  Louis  had  he  been  so  close  to  be- 
reavement. The  darkness  of  that  loss  overshadowed 
Tom's  pleasure  in  his  recent  honors. 

During  the  summer  between  his  sophomore  and  jun- 
ior years,  Tom  found  a  hot,  sweaty,  dull  job  as  a  checker 
of  materials  at  Langley  Field  and  on  the  government 
docks  at  Newport  News,  Virginia.  He  must  have  found  in 
this  job  some  slight  compensation  for  his  feeling  of  being 
a  bystander  at  the  militarized  University. 


RISING  YOUNG  EDITOR 


By  September  1918,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
had  become  almost  completely  an  armed  encampment. 
Col.  G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  who  had  organized  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps,  was  quickly  succeeded,  by  Cap- 
tain Stuart  Allen,  a  colorful  and  charming  survivor  of 
Princess  Pat's  regiment,  whose  war  experience  and  arrest- 
ing personality  brought  the  realities  of  trench  warfare 
vividly  before  the  students.  All  students  had  been  in- 
ducted into  the  S.A.T.C.  except  the  crippled,  the  coeds, 
and  the  very  young,  like  Tom  Wolfe.  Memorial  Hall 
had  been  renamed  "The  Armory."  All  courses  had  been 
adapted  to  military  needs.  German  language  and  litera- 
ture had  been  dropped  from  the  curriculum.  Mass  sings 
were  held  frequently  in  Gerrard  Hall.  The  popular 
tunes  of  the  period,  "Just  a  Baby's  Prayer  at  Twilight," 
"There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  A-winding,"  "Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning,"  all  had  a  touch  of  sentiment  pos- 
sible only  when  a  faraway  war  still  could  seem  romantic 
and  chivalrous. 

Since  he  did  not  become  eighteen  until  after  Septem- 
ber 12,  1918,  Wolfe  remained  ineligible  for  the  S.A.T.C. 
Upon  the  few  non-S.A.T.C.s  fell  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  student  activities  alive,  the  literary  societies,  the 
Magazine,  and  the  Tar  Heel.  Tom  accepted  these  re- 
sponsibilities with  almost  frenzied  zeal.  Editors  changed 
rapidly.  Tom  had  been  elected  assistant  editor  of  the 
Tar  Heel,  but  by  October  9,  1918,  his  name  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  masthead  as  "Managing  Editor,"  succeed- 
ing Bob  Madry,  who  had  left  for  Officers'  Training  at 
Camp  Jordan. 
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October,  always  a  month  of  especial  significance  for 
Tom,  was  a  black  one  that  year.  On  October  23,  1918, 
the  Tar  Heel  carried  a  brief  notice:  "T.  C.  Wolfe,  man- 
aging editor,  left  the  Hill  last  week  to  be  with  his  brother, 
reported  very  ill  with  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Ashe- 
ville."  Ben  had  caught  a  deep  cold,  which  rapidly  turned 
into  pneumonia.  He  had  always  been  a  chain  smoker. 
The  Army  turned  him  down  when  he  tried  to  get  in, 
which  suggests  that  he  may  have  had  tuberculosis,  per- 
haps an  arrested  case.  He  died  a  few  days  after  Tom  got 
home.  Tom  never  recovered  from  that  loss.  Years  later 
he  wrote  his  mother  that  Ben's  death  had  made  staying 
at  home  impossible  for  him.  First  his  roommate,  then 
within  a  few  months  his  beloved  brother;  no  wonder 
that  a  sense  of  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  a  pre- 
occupation with  death  prevades  Wolfe's  writing.  No  won- 
der that  he  cried  in  rage,  "O  messy,  messy,  messy  death!" 

When  Tom  returned  to  Chapel  Hill  after  Ben's  fu- 
neral, the  University  also  was  dark  with  the  atmosphere 
of  illness,  fear,  and  death.  The  flu  epidemic  of  that  fall 
spread  on  the  campus  with  extraordinary  violence.  Sev- 
eral students  and  one  volunteer  nurse  died  of  it  at  the 
Infirmary.  One  mother  who  had  come  to  nurse  her  son 
caught  the  flu  and  died.  There  was  something  mysterious 
and  appalling  about  the  suddenness  with  which  healthy 
people  became  ill  and  died  of  this  especially  virulent 
type  of  influenza.  On  October  26,  after  only  five  days' 
illness,  the  President  of  the  University,  Edward  Kidder 
Graham,  died  of  the  disease.  Still  in  his  early  forties,  he 
had  been  president  for  only  four  years,  but  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  student  body  and  on  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  Josephus  Daniels  called  him  "the 
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most  useful  man  in  the  State."  He  had  managed  to  con- 
vey to  the  students  who  knew  him  his  own  high  idealism. 
His  death  shocked  the  entire  student  body.  In  an  almost 
overwhelming  way  it  seemed  to  dramatize  the  sadness 
of  that  year  of  war,  disease,  and  death.  His  successor, 
Acting-President  Marvin  Hendrix  Stacy,  also  died  of  in- 
fluenza less  than  three  months  later.  This  tragic  sequence 
of  events,  connected  as  they  were  in  time  with  the  vaster 
personal  tragedy  of  Ben's  death,  could  not  fail  to  leave  a 
deep  and  lasting  scar  on  the  sensitive  heart  and  mind  of 
Tom  Wolfe. 

World  War  I  ended  in  November.  The  S.A.T.C., 
which  most  of  the  students  had  hated,  was  demobilized. 
The  campus  began  to  swing  back  to  normal. 

Fortunately  for  Tom  Wolfe,  another  event  of  that 
fall  gave  him  a  new  interest  and  occupation.  Professor 
Frederick  Koch  arrived  in  Chapel  Hill  in  September, 
and  immediately  began  to  organize  the  Carolina  Play- 
makers.  Koch  had  already  made  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion with  his  classes  in  playwriting  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  His  theory  was  simple,  but  charged  with 
vitality.  He  exhorted  young  writers  to  draw  their  ma- 
terials from  what  they  knew  best:  the  local,  the  regional, 
the  familiar  from  childhood.  Koch  called  these  plays 
folk  plays;  he  wished  to  see  created  a  drama  that  grew 
from  the  roots  of  the  American  earth.  Perhaps  his  great- 
est gift  was  the  ability  to  inspire  enthusiasm.  It  is  typical 
of  the  audacity  of  the  man  that,  having  arrived  on  the 
Carolina  campus  in  September,  by  the  end  of  November 
he  felt  qualified  to  give  a  talk  in  Gerrard  Hall  on  ' 'the 
Carolina  spirit,"  which  he  did  "amid  thunderous  ap- 
plause." Through  his  enthusiasm,  the  Carolina  Play- 
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makers  became  the  most  creative  and  challenging  enter- 
prise on  the  campus.  Tom  Wolfe,  like  every  other  young 
would-be  writer,  was  attracted  to  it.  He  was  the  only  boy 
in  Koch's  first  class.  One  of  his  classmates,  a  tall  auburn- 
haired  girl,  Elizabeth  Lay,  later  married  Paul  Green. 
During  his  junior  year,  Tom  roomed  with  Elizabeth's 
brother,  George  Lay,  in  Battle  Dormitory. 

In  March  1919,  the  Playmakers  put  on  their  first 
bill  of  plays,  with  Tom  Wolfe's  The  Return  of  Buck 
Gavin,  as  one  of  them.  The  Playmakers  had  no  theatre 
at  that  time,  and  used  the  auditorium  of  the  Chapel  Hill 
Elementary  School.  The  students  not  only  wrote  the 
plays  but  made  the  costumes  and  built  and  painted  the 
sets,  using  all  their  resourcefulness  to  improvise  the 
realistic  scenes. 

Tom  had  read  the  incident  on  which  he  based  The 
Return  of  Buck  Gavin  in  a  newspaper,  but  he  transferred 
the  setting  to  his  familiar  mountains.  He  himself  played 
the  title  role.  Let  Mr.  Koch  tell  of  his  performance:  "He 
had  never  acted  before,  but  a  glance  at  the  photograph 
illustrating  the  text  of  the  play  will  indicate  how  com- 
pletely he  embodied  the  character  of  his  rugged  hero. 
He  was  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age  then,  but  he  had 
found  him  self  as  a  'playmaker'  in  his  own  play  ...  I 
shall  never  forget  his  performance.  With  free  mountain 
stride,  his  hawk  eyes  blazing,  he  became  the  hunted  out- 
law. There  was  something  uncanny  in  his  acting  of  the 
part,  something  of  the  pent-up  fury  of  his  highland  fore- 
bears." 

The  Tar  Heel  said  of  Wolfe's  play:  "This  apparently 
trivial  incident  was  very  well  handled  by  Mr.  Wolfe  as 
the  basis  for  a  wonderfully  gripping  bit  of  character  study 
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and  mountaineer  psychology."  But  the  Tar  Heel  reserved 
most  of  its  praise  for  Elizabeth  Lay's  When  Witches  Ride, 
also  on  the  first  bill  of  Folk  Plays. 

Buck  Gavin  is  not  really  a  very  good  play.  It  was  not 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  folk  plays,  and  Tom  ex- 
pressed reluctance  to  have  it  included  in  the  second.  In 
a  letter  to  Koch  from  New  York  he  wrote:  "I  am  des- 
perately afraid  to  have  that  one-act  play  published.  I  was 
so  young,  so  raw,  so  green  ...  I  wrote  it  at  one  sitting 
on  a  rainy  October  afternoon  when  I  was  seventeen  or 
eighteen."  Several  years  later  he  exacted  of  Koch  a  prom- 
ise that  the  Playmakers  would  never  again  produce  it. 
But  it  remains  significant  as  that  first  impulse  toward 
the  writing  of  plays  which  so  powerfully  affected  his 
early  career  as  a  writer. 

Tom's  love  for  histrionics  frequently  found  expres- 
sion in  clowning,  which  delighted  his  fellow  students.  His 
humor  had  little  subtlety;  it  was  broad  and  clumsy  and 
boyishly  foolish.  Greenlaw's  English  21  that  year  was 
conducted  as  a  Peace  Conference,  and  in  writing  it  up  for 
the  Tar  Heel,  Tom  described  himself  as  "Col.  Slinkelski 
Wolfe,  the  news  clipper  expert."  Another  contemporary 
account  of  this  class  tells  how  "Mr.  Wolfe,  unfolding  by 
degrees  his  seven-feet-two  of  framework,  reads  from  a 
sheaf  of  papers"  a  lengthy  proposal  to  solve  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  by  sending  the  Kaiser  down  a  greased  chute 
from  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  class  would  howl  with  applause  at  such  kidding. 
Because  of  this  ability  to  make  people  laugh,  Tom  be- 
came more  and  more  in  demand  as  a  speaker  at  banquets 
and  smokers.  He  also  continued  his  interest  in  debating. 
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In  May  of  his  Junior  year  he  upheld  the  affirmative  in 
the  Dialectic  Debate  on  the  subject:  Resolved  that  the 
commission  form  of  government  is  better  for  undevel- 
oped territories  than  the  mandatory  form.  "Mr.  Wolfe," 
reported  the  Tar  Heel  of  this  debate,  "made  the  best 
speech." 

Although  Tom  Wolfe  majored  in  English  he  took 
more  courses  in  philosophy  than  any  other  elective.  Like 
many  another  creative  personality  in  the  University  at 
that  time,  he  was  drawn  toward  the  teaching  of  Horace 
Williams.  Many  people  in  town  disliked  Williams,  many 
students  made  fun  of  him,  but  others  worshipped  him. 
Paul  Green  elected  to  major  in  philosophy  because  of 
Williams.  It  is  easier  to  detect  his  influence  on  Green 
than  on  Wolfe,  especially  in  the  ambiguity  and  the 
mysticism  of  some  of  Green's  plays.  Horace  Williams 
taught  his  own  highly  individualized  brand  of  Hegelian- 
ism.  He  was  the  entire  Department  of  Philosophy.  The 
courses  he  offered  are  thus  described  in  the  catalogue: 
"Logic,  the  study  of  logic  in  life;  Ethics,  criticism  and 
discussions;  Philosophy,  a  study  of  the  forces  that  shape 
life;  A  Companion  course  to  Philosophy,  the  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  sketch  the  forces  masterful  in  modern  life." 
Williams'  method  was  to  startle,  to  equivocate,  to  jar  the 
lazy  and  complacent.  Those  who  responded  to  his  ap- 
proach and  to  his  personality  found  him  wonderfully  sti- 
mulating. Tom  Wolfe  evidently  liked  him  as  a  teacher, 
but  his  philosophy  left  no  trace  of  an  imprint  on  the  ma- 
ture writer. 

At  the  end  of  his  junior  year  Tom  won  the  Worth 
Prize  in  Philosophy  for  his  essay  on  "The  Crisis  in  In- 
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dustry."  The  Prize  consisted  of  the  publication  of  the 
essay  in  pamphlet  form,  a  pamphlet  which  has  since  be- 
come a  collector's  item.  In  it  the  young  philosopher  with 
some  brashness  offered  his  solution  of  labor  problems 
after  the  first  World  War:  "Industrial  democracy — a  sys- 
tem of  democratic  cooperation  in  industry  with  equal 
rights  and  responsibilities  for  capital  and  labor."  Horace 
Williams  praised  this  essay  as  an  innovation,  a  departure 
from  such  subjects  as  "The  Principle  of  Subjectivity" 
and  "Can  the  Universe  be  Explained?"  which  had  won 
former  prizes. 

The  editorials  for  this  year,  when  he  served  as  assis- 
tant editor  of  the  Tar  Heel,  are  not  readily  identifiable  as 
his.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  at  all  distinctive  about  them; 
they  deal  with  such  time-honored  topics  as  "the  Carolina 
spirit,"  "the  honor  code,"  "Keep  to  the  walks — give  the 
grass  a  chance,"  and  college  athletics.  Tar  Heel  editors 
are  still  expatiating  on  these  subjects.  It  is  significant 
that  at  the  time  of  Wolfe's  editorship,  the  Tar  Heel  was 
still  the  official  organ  of  the  Athletic  Association.  It  seems 
likely  that  he  wrote  an  editorial  on  "The  Creative  Move- 
ment in  Writing."  It  enthusiastically  commends  the 
Playmakers  for  the  urge  toward  creative  activity  which 
they  had  initiated  on  the  campus,  and  also  expresses  grati- 
tude for  the  inspiration  of  Greenlaw's  English  21.  In 
this  editorial  there  is  a  suggestion  that  some  one  in  the 
student  body  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  writing  a  three 
volume  novel  about  the  labor  movement  in  the  State. 
Had  Wolfe  himself  considered  such  a  project?  If  so,  he 
was  already  planning  on  a  vast  scale.  That  same  spring 
Tom  spoke  in  chapel  about  "The  Creative  Movement 
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in  Writing,"  which  fact  would  seem  to  confirm  his  au- 
thorship of  the  editorial.  He  appeared  on  the  program 
along  with  Albert  Coates,  another  favorite  campus 
speaker. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Tar  Heel,  Wolfe  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Magazine  during  his  junior  year, 
and  contributed  to  it  frequently.  A  folk  play  of  his,  pub- 
lished in  the  Magazine  that  year,  "Deferred  Payment," 
takes  place  in  a  mountain  cabin,  and  is  in  mountaineer 
dialect.  An  escaped  convict  returns  to  kill  his  brother, 
who  has  betrayed  him  and  had  him  sent  to  prison  for 
moonshining.  The  action  is  extremely  melodramatic. 
Wolfe  liked  to  ring  changes  on  his  name  in  these  early 
publications;  sometimes  he  is  Thomas  C.  Wolfe,  some- 
times Thomas  Clayton  Wolfe,  sometimes  Tommy  Wolfe, 
and  sometimes  just  Thomas  Clayton.  Under  this  last 
name  he  wrote  a  sardonic  "Russian  Folk  Song": 

"Whose  carcass  hangs  from  yonder  tree? 
His  ugly  face  a-mocking  me — 
Why  that's  a  damned  plutocrat 
Who  owns  his  shoes,  his  coat  and  hat 
With  lots  of  other  things — ten  dollars 
A  bank  account,  three  ties  and  collars. 

"If  that  is  so,  why  he's  well  strung; 
All  such  as  he  should  be  well  hung. 
'Tis  said  he  did  his  daily  work, 
A  deed  all  honest  men  should  shirk." 

The  Bolshevism  of  the  period  evidently  had  no  ap- 
peal for  Wolfe.  A  sympathetic  and  rather  touching  little 
sketch  signed  Thomas  Clayton  is  an  appreciation  of  a 
fellow  student's  homesickness  for  the  cherry  blossoms  of 
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his  native  Japan.  Wolfe's  poem  "To  Rupert  Brooke," 
which  ends  in  a  limping  rhyme  and  a  misquotation,  at 
least  shows  how  he  had  been  affected  by  Brooke's  poetry: 

"I  know  of  one  whose  name  shall  never  die — 
Who  has  hurled  forth  his  soul's  immensity 
In  one  fire  blazoned  passage  that  will  live 
As  long  as  we  have  wit  to  read  and  praise  to  give 
And  by  this  burning  sentence  from  his  hand: 
'There  is  a  spot  that  is  forever  England.'  " 

At  the  close  of  his  junior  year,  Wolfe  was  elected  Edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  Tar  Heel  for  the  next  session.  He  had 
really  acted  in  that  capacity  already  during  the  absence 
of  other  editors  in  the  War. 


BIG  MAN  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

The  fall  term  began  in  1919  with  Chapel  Hill  over- 
crowded, as  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  since.  Thirteen  hun- 
dred students  seemed  a  very  large  number  after  the  low 
enrollments  of  the  war  years.  The  Trustees  announced 
the  appointment  of  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  who  had 
been  acting  chairman  of  the  faculty  since  Marvin  H. 
Stacy's  death  in  January,  as  President  of  the  University. 
Students  and  faculty,  who  had  known  him  as  a  professor 
of  Educational  Psychology  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  liked  and  respected  him.  He  had  been  a 
compromise  candidate,  neither  so  famous  nor  so  colorful 
a  personality  as  some  of  the  others  who  were  suggested, 
but  he  grew  in  stature  with  his  job,  and  his  administra- 
tion proved  one  of  the  ablest  the  University  has  ever  had. 
Frank  P.  Graham,  returned  from  service  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  had  been  appointed  Dean  of  Students,  another 
popular  choice.  Paul  Green  re-entered  the  University 
after  a  year  in  the  Army  overseas.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  of  expansion  in  Chapel  Hill  that  fall;  the  Uni- 
versity, emerging  from  the  shadows  of  war  and  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic,  faced  a  brighter  era.  Into  this  life  Tom 
Wolfe  hurled  himself  with  characteristic  exuberance. 

He  was  barely  nineteen.  He  had  never  learned  to 
manage  his  long  body;  his  walk  was  awkward  and  gang- 
ling. He  cared  nothing  about  clothes,  and  his  appearance 
was  generally  dishevelled.  He  smoked  a  pipe  constantly, 
perhaps  in  an  effort  to  look  more  grown  up,  but  his  face, 
which  seemed  small  at  the  top  of  his  tall  frame,  had  not 
lost  its  eager,  young  quality.  LeGette  Blythe  remembers 
Tom  as  "always  the  center  of  every  small  group  in  which 
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he  happened  to  be,"  and  Paul  Green  says  '  Everybody 
loved  the  boy."  Yet  he  could  also  arouse  strong  feelings  of 
dislike  and  antipathy.  Many  years  later  one  of  his  former 
teachers  spoke  of  him  with  active  distaste,  as  "an  uncouth 
lout."  A  legend  persisted  that  he  had  been  expelled  from 
his  social  fraternity  for  wearing  dirty  shirts,  but  the  fra- 
ternity evidently  considered  him  still  a  member,  since 
Pi  Kappa  Phi  appears  under  his  senior  picture.  Don 
Bishop,  writing  of  him  in  the  Carolina  Magazine  has 
said:  "At  Carolina  Wolfe  was  a  conformist,  and  he  ac- 
quired all  the  fruits  of  temporary  pleasure  which  con- 
formity could  give  him  .  .  .  He  thrived  on  his  daily  ex- 
periences as  a  political  wire-puller,  happy-go-lucky  friend 
of  all,  and  practical  joker  extraordinary."  The  record  of 
his  last  two  years  at  the  University  bears  out  the  truth 
of  this  statement. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  editor  of  the  Tar  Heel, 
he  served  on  the  cabinet  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  was  very  active  in  the  University  at 
that  time.  He  was  also  an  elected  member  of  the  Student 
Council,  a  group  which  brought  together  the  leaders  of 
all  college  organizations  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties. He  continued  to  write  for  the  Magazine,  on  which  he 
was  editor-in-chief.  The  Playmakers  read  a  new  play  of 
his,  "The  Third  Night,"  in  November,  but  did  not  pro- 
duce it.  That  he  viewed  with  some  detachment  and 
amusement  the  very  campus  politics  in  which  he  took 
such  a  violent  part  is  indicated  by  a  play  published  in  the 
Magazine.  "Concerning  Honest  Bob"  ridicules  college 
elections  through  four  characters,  a  Sophomore,  a  Grad- 
uate, a  Junior  and  a  Senior. 
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The  students  continually  sought  him  as  a  speaker. 
At  college  night  in  Gerrard  Hall,  when  the  Freshmen 
were  gathered  in  to  be  indoctrinated  with  that  mystic 
element  "the  Carolina  spirit,"  Wolfe  told  them  in  his 
best  flamboyant  manner  about  college  publications.  At 
the  Senior  Smoker,  he  sagaciously  advised  that  "courage 
tempered  with  judgment  should  be  the  keynote  of  the 
Class  of  1920's  program."  At  the  Di  Smoker  in  October, 
he  "held  the  Society  in  breathless  suspense  with  his  thrill- 
ing stories  'The  Fall  of  Swine  Castle,'  'The  Last  of  the 
Profiteers,'  and  'Sam  Hole  Brow's  Departure.'  "  It  is  a 
pity  that  these  thrillers  were  not  recorded  by  the  Tar 
Heel.  Their  titles,  however,  are  enough  to  indicate  the 
kind  of  roughhouse  humor  they  contained.  At  this  same 
smoker,  the  serious  speakers  were  Frank  Graham  and 
Clement  Eaton, 

The  Tar  Heel  reflected  the  expansiveness  of  its  new 
editor,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  a  six  page  edition. 
Wolfe  was  extremely  proud  of  this  achievement.  He  fre- 
quently wrote  the  entire  issue,  news  items,  sports,  ac- 
counts of  meetings  and  speeches,  in  addition  to  the  edi- 
torials, but  it  is  not  often  easy  to  distinguish  his  style. 
His  editorials  throughout  his  senior  year  show  the  same 
spirit  of  conformity  which  governed  his  college  career. 
They  follow  the  traditional  line  on  such  subjects  as: 
"Clean  sportsmanship";  "What  constitutes  a  Carolina 
man?";  "Bolshevism  in  the  colleges"  (he  was  against  it)  ; 
"The  danger  of  snowballs  thrown  on  the  campus"; 
"Many  moonshiners  in  Orange  County"  (he  deplored  it); 
"Woman  suffrage"  (he  frowned  upon  it) .  At  times  the 
youthful  editor  could  assume  a  lofty  moralistic  tone,  as: 
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"Let  us  see  to  it  that  never  again  shall  the  young  ladies 
we  invite  here  be  subjected  to  any  disgusting  spectacle  of 
intoxication,  or  to  the  sight  of  some  maudlin  calf  as  he 
drools  around  the  edges  of  the  dance  floor";  or  in  a  richly 
rhetorical  invective  against  an  outbreak  of  petty  thefts, 
"This  is  no  place  for  a  thief,"  in  which  he  invokes  the 
honor  code  in  all  its  venerable  glory.  The  architecture  of 
the  village  aroused  his  sarcasm:  "To  our  more  or  less 
untutored  architectural  minds,  architecture  in  Chapel 
Hill,  past  and  present,  is  characterized  by  a  pleasurely 
unfitness  that  should  joy  the  heart  of  almost  any  freak — 
particularly  a  futurist  painter."  Of  the  several  new  build- 
ings erected  during  Wolfe's  college  days,  Phillips  Hall 
remains  a  monstrosity,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  a 
gem  of  simplicity  and  quiet  taste. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  Wolfe's  editorials,  cer- 
tainly the  one  which  received  the  widest  attention,  ap- 
peared on  the  occasion  of  a  speech  in  Chapel  Hill  by 
Cameron  Morrison,  then  campaigning  for  election  as 
Governor  of  the  State.  Max  Gardner,  also  a  candidate, 
had  spoken  previously.  Wolfe's  editorial,  addressed  to 
both  of  them,  bore  the  heading  "Useful  Advice  to  Can- 
didates": 

"Mr.  O.  Max  Gardner's  address  to  the  student  body  on 
Wednesday  night  marks  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  addresses 
to  be  made  here  by  all  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Governor, 
and  the  Republicans  also,  if  they  can  be  brought  here.  Thus 
does  the  University  step  boldly  into  the  arena  of  impartial  poli- 
tics and  give  the  pleasant  challenge  to  these  gentlemen  to  come 
here  and  show  their  wares.  Not  having  had  time  to  prepare  our 
invaluable  little  booklet:  'Handbook  of  Useful  Information  to 
Those  Gubematorially  inclined  Who  Will  Speak  in  Chapel  Hill,' 
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we  beg  to  herewith  append  a  few  admonitions  which  may  be 
useful  to  them. 

"1.  Remember  that  you  are  speaking  to  a  fair-minded,  im- 
partial group  of  men,  who  have  small  respect  for  petty  appeals 
of  a  partisan  nature. 

"2.  Remember  that  you  will  be  hospitably  and  courteously 
received,  whether  we  approve  of  you  or  not.  It  is  therefore  your 
own  fault  if  you  don't  appear  to  your  best  advantage. 

"3.  Tell  us  something  that  we  don't  already  know.  We  will 
agree  quite  readily  that  the  Old  North  State  is  the  peer  of  them 
all  and  that  the  labor  situation  is  serious.  But  if  you  will  come 
boldly  forward  and  exhibit  two  or  three  planks  out  of  your  plat- 
form that  show  you  have  been  doing  some  real  thinking  on 
your  own  part,  we  will  have  more  respect  for  you,  no  matter  if 
we  don't  all  agree  with  you. 

"4.  And  remember  lastly,  gentlemen,  that  you  yourself  will 
be  either  the  vindication  or  condemnation  of  your  claims  to  the 
governorship.  We  are  interested  in  you,  the  man;  in  the  evi- 
dences of  your  own  individuality,  and  not  in  your  party  politics. 
You  find  us  with  minds  open,  receptive,  and  unprejudiced;  in 
the  one  brief  hour  that  is  yours  before  us  we'll  make  our  decision 
about  you,  and  the  tag  we  put  upon  you  is  likely  to  be  the  right 
one.  Yours  with  kindness  and  friendship. — The  Student  Body." 

This  serious,  dignified  and  forthright  editorial  re- 
ceived favorable  comment  from  newspapers  all  over  the 
State.  Many  of  them  copied  or  quoted  it.  All  speakers 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  earnest  young 
people  might  do  well  to  take  to  heart  Tom  Wolfe's  ad- 
vice. 

In  those  days  the  most  important  football  game  was 
that  played  on  Thanksgiving  Day  with  the  University  of 
Virginia,  the  ancient  enemy  before  Duke  became  a  more 
powerful  threat.  In  November  of  Tom's  senior  year, 
North  Carolina  won  a  very  close  tense  game,  and  the  Tar 
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Heel  headlined  in  great  black  capitals:  "The  Sweetest 
Story  Ever  Told:  N.C.  6-Va.  0."  Tom  went  to  Richmond 
for  the  game,  and  described  it  in  what  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  masterful  accounts  of  a  game  ever 
carried  by  a  college  newspaper.  He  headed  it:  "Ye  who 
have  been  there  only  know."  This  is  one  of  the  first  of 
his  college  writings  which  carries  unmistakably  the  marks 
of  his  later  style.  He  got  it  all  in:  the  crowded  trains, 
the  Carolina  students  marching  eight  hundred  strong  up 
Broad  Street,  the  suspense,  the  excitement  in  the  stands, 
the  wild  aftermath  of  celebration. 

As  editor  of  the  newspaper,  Tom  enjoyed  kidding 
himself.  In  a  write-up  of  the  Carolina  Smoker  this  sen- 
tence occurs:  "The  Right  Learned  Thomas  Clayton 
Wolfe,  in  a  short  but  wittily  eloquent  harangue,  pro- 
posed a  toast  to  the  townspeople  and  faculty."  The  Tar 
Heel  ran  a  mock  ticket  for  the  State  elections  which  in- 
cluded this  item:  "For  Judge  Third  Judicial  District: 
Thomas  Clinkscales  Wolfe."  And  among  the  Personal 
Notes  one  finds:  "Thomas  Clayton  Wolfe,  editor  of  the 
Tar  Heel  was  on  the  Hill  a  few  fleeting  hours  last 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Wolfe  is  taking  a  rest  cure  in  Raleigh 
and  Greensboro  following  a  week  of  strenuous  and  nerve- 
racking  exams.  It  is  thought  he  is  taking  the  Keeley 
cure."  Of  course  these  jibes  may  have  been  inserted  by 
some  mocking  friend,  instead  of  Tom  himself,  but  they 
have  the  authentic  ring  of  the  rest  of  his  college  humor. 

His  method  of  writing  editorials  was  much  more  un- 
conventional than  the  subjects  about  which  he  wrote.  He 
would  invariably  put  off  writing  them  until  the  last  min- 
ute, then  scribble  them  off  at  furious  speed,  and  sit  up 
all  night  at  the  Seeman  Printery  in  Durham  getting  the 
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paper  to  press.  This  rush  and  frenzy  satisfied  his  need 
for  drama.  He  loved  the  atmosphere  and  smells  and 
sounds  of  the  printing  presses,  and  often  spent  more  time 
there  than  he  needed  to.  Invited  to  act  as  guest  editor 
of  the  Tar  Baby,  one  of  the  first  of  many  ephemeral 
humor  magazines,  he  put  that  off  until  the  day  before  it 
had  to  go  to  press,  and  then  wrote  the  entire  forty-four 
page  issue  in  one  night.  This  number  of  the  Tar  Baby 
contains  his  burlesque  "drammer":  "The  Streets  of  Dur- 
ham, or  Dirty  Work  at  the  Crossroads;  a  tragedy  in  three 
muddy  acts."  He  could  sign  himself  in  a  letter  to  Koch 
"Your  Whilom  Loafer,"  but  he  was  also  capable  of  pro- 
digious sustained  effort. 

His  humor  and  his  love  of  acting  rejoiced  in  another 
episode  while  he  was  editor.  The  exceedingly  angry 
father  of  a  coed  stormed  into  the  Tar  Heel  office,  where 
Tom  received  him  seated  behind  a  desk.  The  father 
shook  his  fist  at  the  editor,  who  was  endeavoring  to  look 
his  most  dignified,  and  threatened  to  sue  him  because 
the  paper  had  printed  a  picture  of  his  daughter  em- 
bracing a  lad.  "You  can't  do  that,"  replied  Tom.  "Fd 
like  to  know  why  not,"  shouted  the  father.  "Because, 
sir,  I  am  a  minor,"  and  Tom  unfolded  slowly  to  the  full 
height  of  his  six  feet  three. 

In  February  of  Wolfe's  senior  year  occurred  another 
influenza  epidemic.  It  was  sufficiently  serious  to  crowd 
the  Infirmary,  and  to  close  the  moving  picture  theater. 
Wolfe  caught  a  deep  cold,  but  would  not  give  in  to  it 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  give  up  any  of  his  multi- 
farious activities.  "Of  course  I  had  to  be  out  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,"  he  wrote.  One  wonders  why  he  had  to  be 
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out,  and  why  he  could  not  admit  his  illness  and  go  to  the 
Infirmary  for  treatment.  Instead  he  doctored  himself  in 
a  giant  sort  of  way.  "I  swallowed  pneumonia  salve  at 
night  in  huge  balls  ...  I  ate  cough  drops."  In  spite  of 
this  the  cold  hung  on.  "One  night  I  started  coughing, 
here  in  my  room,  and  I  put  my  handkerchief  to  my 
mouth.  When  I  drew  it  away  there  was  a  tiny  spot  of 
blood  on  it.  I  was  half  sick  with  horror  and  I  tried  not 
to  think  of  it."  Surely  in  his  mind  were  the  memories  of 
Ben's  death,  of  all  the  deaths  at  Chapel  Hill  the  previous 
year. 

The  crowning  honor  of  Wolfe's  college  years  came 
that  spring  when  he  was  tapped  for  the  Golden  Fleece. 
This  tapping  takes  place  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Memorial 
Hall,  when  the  hall  is  darkened,  and  mysterious  figures 
move  through  the  crowd  and  tap  the  few  chosen.  Those 
who  are  tapped  are  recognized  as  college  leaders,  worthy 
bearers  of  the  "Carolina  spirit,"  and  public  spirited  cam- 
pus citizens.  It  is  the  most  desired  distinction  which  a 
senior  may  achieve. 

At  the  senior  banquet,  Tom  appeared  as  one  of  the 
chief  speakers.  "Tom  of  the  Mountains,"  announced  the 
Tar  Heel ,  "will  be  on  hand  for  the  occasion,  and  has 
promised  us  a  rare  bit  of  amusement."  No  record  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  of  what  he  actually  said  and  did 
at  the  banquet,  but  it  seems  safe  to  guess  that  it  was 
characterized  by  the  exaggerated  spoofing  of  the  rest  of 
his  college  humor,  spoofing  which  his  classmates  vastly 
enjoyed. 

As  his  senior  year  drew  to  a  close,  Tom  wrote  his  own 
valedictory  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Tar  Heel,  entitled 
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"On  Finishing  Our  Job":  "We  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing."  he  stated  smugly,  "We  have  given  the  biggest 
TAR  HEEL  to  the  students.  We  have  seen  student  life 
on  the  campus  grow  daily  sounder  and  finer,  and  if  we 
have  had  some  influence  in  the  development  of  student 
life,  we  derive  great  satisfaction  .  .  .  And  as  we  bow  our- 
selves out  amid  a  thunderous  volume  of  applause — for 
your  support  and  all  the  aid  you  have  accorded  us — we 
thank  you."  The  capitals  are  the  editor's  own.  Thus  with 
a  characteristic  flourish  did  he  wind  up  his  editorship. 

Tom's  mother  came  from  Asheville  for  commence- 
ment, on  June  the  sixteenth,  1920,  and  he  arranged  to 
have  Frank  Graham,  the  popular  young  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, escort  her  to  the  various  events.  The  Baccalaureate 
sermon  was  preached  by  Chancellor  S.  B.  McCormick, 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  At  the  traditional  senior 
vespers  in  Gerrard  Hall,  the  speaker  was  a  favorite  of 
Tom's,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  other  students,  W.  D. 
Moss,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chapel  Hill. 
Tom  had  in  an  editorial  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
Parson  Moss's  influence  on  student  life.  This  thin,  slight, 
sandy-haired  Scotchman  had  caught  the  liking  of  both 
students  and  faculty  with  his  highly  individualistic  blend 
of  Christian  idealism  and  generalized  popular  science. 
The  commencement  address  was  given  by  Roland  S. 
Morris,  former  United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
Tom  Wolfe,  along  with  several  hundred  other  boys,  re- 
ceived a  diploma  conferring  upon  him  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  from  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
With  the  diploma  he  also  received  a  shiny  new  black 
Bible,  the  customary  gift  to  graduates  of  the  University 
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of  North  Carolina  from  a  fund  established  by  some  bene- 
factor with  a  missionary  spirit. 

Thomas  Wolfe  graduated  without  academic  honors 
or  distinction.  The  vehemence  with  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  campus  activities  prevented  his  making  high 
grades,  but  he  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  known 
and  best  liked  men  in  a  class  which  contained  many 
leaders. 


TO  BE  A  PLAYWRIGHT 


When  Thomas  Wolfe  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  anyone  who  knew  him  might  have 
predicted  that  he  was  destined  to  become  a  politician, 
possibly  governor  or  state  senator,  or  the  editor  of  an  in- 
fluential newspaper  in  North  Carolina.  There  was  scant 
evidence  in  his  college  career  to  prophesy  the  poet,  the 
solitary,  the  creator.  Yet  within  himself,  he  knew  precise- 
ly and  firmly  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  knew  that  he 
wanted  to  be  a  writer,  and  he  believed  that  his  future 
lay  in  writing  plays.  This  belief  came  from  the  mag- 
netism of  Koch's  teaching,  and  the  fascination  of  those 
early  days  of  playmaking,  rather  than  from  any  intrinsic 
bent  in  Wolfe's  own  genius.  Koch  undoubtedly  had  great 
skill  in  encouraging  young  writers,  and  in  releasing  the 
creative  abilities  of  all  whom  he  taught.  In  his  enthusi- 
asm, however,  he  tended  to  give  the  impression  that  folk 
plays  were,  certainly  the  most  significant,  if  not  the  only, 
form  of  creative  writing.  To  what  extent  this  powerful 
influence  thwarted  and  delayed  Thomas  Wolfe  during 
the  years  he  spent  trying  to  force  his  exuberant  gifts  into 
the  rigid  limits  of  three  acts  can  only  be  resolved  at  some 
later  point  in  time.  Wolfe  finally  had  to  turn  to  the 
vastly  flexible  form  of  the  novel  to  find  space  for  his 
crowding  memories  and  imaginings.  He  learned  a  great 
deal  about  characterization,  dialogue  and  dramatic  situ- 
ations from  his  experience  with  the  Playmakers,  but 
never  managed  to  force  his  talent  into  submission  to 
theatrical  form.  Archibald  Henderson  has  said  that  "try- 
ing to  make  a  playwright  of  Thomas  Wolfe  was  like 
trying  to  put  a  strait-jacket  on  a  whale." 
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During  the  summer  after  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Wolfe  received  the  offer 
of  a  job  to  teach  at  the  Bingham  School  in  Asheville.  His 
father  had  always  looked  upon  the  four  years  in  Chapel 
Hill  as  something  of  an  extravagance,  although  he  must 
have  been  proud  of  his  son's  achievements.  He  now  urged 
Tom  to  accept  the  job  at  Bingham,  and  thus  end  the 
drain  on  the  family  finances.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
clearly  at  any  time  the  actual  financial  status  of  the  fam- 
ily, because  of  the  many  shifts  and  changes  due  to  con- 
tinual real  estate  deals  both  in  Asheville  and  in  Florida. 
The  record  stands,  however,  in  Tom's  own  letters,  that 
he  suffered  incessant  anxiety  about  money,  and  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  forced  to  beg  for  what  he  needed.  He 
actually  did,  of  course,  receive  a  great  deal  more  educa- 
tion than  any  other  member  of  the  family,  even  though 
it  was  not  given  without  some  recrimination  and  perhaps 
resentment.  In  refusing  the  Bingham  School  position, 
Tom  demonstrated  the  dedication  to  his  purpose  from 
which  he  never  deviated.  Teaching  at  this  old-fashioned, 
conservative  and  very  southern  military  school  would 
have  been  at  the  least  an  interruption  and  delay  in  the 
career  he  had  mapped  for  himself;  at  worst,  an  intoler- 
able ordeal  of  petty  restraints  and  restrictions.  Such  an 
experience  could  have  borne  fruit  for  him  only  in  in- 
creasing his  need  to  get  away.  He  acted  in  faithfulness 
to  his  own  inner  wisdom  in  refusing  to  teach  there.  But 
his  decision,  made  with  full  knowledge  of  his  father's 
recognized  and  deadly  illness,  cost  him  the  disapproval 
of  his  family. 

With  his  parents'  hard  won  cooperation,  Tom  left 
Asheville  in  September  1920  for  Cambridge  to  study 
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playwriting  with  Professor  George  Pierce  Baker  in  his 
famous  "47  Workshop,"  English  47  in  the  Harvard  Cata- 
logue. Baker  was  a  friend  of  Koch's,  in  Chapel  Hill,  and 
an  admirer  of  the  work  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers,  so 
Wolfe  did  not  enter  his  class  as  an  unknown.  In  Cam- 
bridge, he  continued  in  fairly  close  contact  with  friends 
from  Chapel  Hill,  which  for  a  village  has  remarkable 
ability  to  extend  its  influence  into  faraway  places.  Dur- 
ing his  first  year  at  Harvard,  Wolfe  had  a  room  at  48 
Trowbridge  Street,  in  the  home  of  Nathaniel  W.  Walker, 
then  on  leave  from  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  summer  of  1921, 
Tom  had  a  visit  from  one  of  his  favorite  teachers:  "Dr. 
Greenlaw,  one  of  my  best  friends,  from  Chapel  Hill,  is 
teaching  here  this  summer,  and  has  invited  me  out  to 
lunch  with  him."  At  another  time,  Frederick  Koch  also 
came  to  see  him,  and  they  sat  up  talking  until  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  During  his  stay  in  Cambridge,  Wolfe  room- 
ed with  Albert  Coates  and  William  Polk,  both  of  them 
friends  from  his  undergraduate  days.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  these  two  offered,  and 
the  fact  that  they  both  liked  and  admired  Wolfe  says  a 
great  deal  for  the  attractiveness  of  his  personality.  Coates, 
ebullient,  aggressive,  making  something  of  a  cult  of 
southern  regional  speech,  had  become  famous  in  college 
as  an  orator,  and  had  won  a  graduate  fellowship  to  Har- 
vard. He  had  in  common  with  Tom  an  admiration  for 
Horace  Williams,  a  passion  for  rhetoric,  and  a  consider- 
able creative  gift,  which  enabled  him  later  to  originate 
and  establish,  against  great  odds,  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment in  Chapel  Hill,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
A  group  of  letters  to  Albert  Coates,  written  during  the 
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years  of  Tom's  struggles  to  sell  his  plays  in  New  York, 
show  his  capacity  for  warm  friendship,  and  the  love  and 
admiration  he  held  for  this  friend  of  his  university  days. 
Perhaps  in  the  midst  of  his  failure  as  a  dramatist,  he  felt 
a  little  envious  of  Coates'  brilliant  success  in  Harvard 
Law  School.  Tom's  other  roommate  in  Cambridge,  Wil- 
liam Polk,  was  quiet  and  reticent,  with  a  dead  pan  look 
and  a  subdued  manner  of  speech.  He  had  a  deep  appre- 
ciation of  literature,  and  a  genuine  gift  for  writing.  As 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  he  has  upheld  a 
liberal  point  of  view,  and  a  hearty  support  of  cultural 
activities  throughout  the  State.  He  remembered  Tom 
Wolfe  at  Harvard  as  the  "most  delightful  of  friends," 
always  ready  to  go  out  "to  the  Parker  House  basement 
for  a  quart  of  surreptitious  Scotch,  to  Durgin  Park's  for 
a  steak,  to  Boston  Common  or  Wellesley  for  a  girl  or  a 
young  lady." 

Wolfe's  life  at  Cambridge  was  not  as  convivial  as  this 
recollection  of  Polk's  suggests.  He  abandoned  the  pattern 
of  gregariousness  and  of  leadership  which  he  had  estab- 
lished in  Chapel  Hill.  Here  began  that  habit  of  solitary 
work,  of  single-minded  dedication  to  a  purpose,  which 
he  himself  dated  from  his  fifteenth  year,  overlooking  his 
college  career.  The  lives  of  few  writers  show  such  a  com- 
pletely undeviating  sense  of  purpose,  such  an  uninter- 
rupted faithfulness  to  a  chosen  end.  "Year  after  year," 
he  said  with  entire  truth,  "in  the  face  of  hostility,  cri- 
ticism, misunderstanding  and  stupidity,  I  have  been 
steadfast  in  my  devotion  to  the  high,  passionate  and  beau- 
tiful things  of  this  world."  At  Harvard  he  put  aside,  with- 
out a  flicker  of  regret,  the  interest  in  student  activities 
which  had  dominated  his  behavior  in  Chapel  Hill.  Per- 
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haps  he  had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  he  could 
win  leadership  in  a  crowd  if  he  wanted  to.  In  graduate 
work  he  studied  hard,  and  his  grades  were  excellent.  For 
Professor  J.  Livingstone  Lowes  he  wrote  themes  on  such 
unoriginal  and  decorous  subjects  as  "The  Supernatural 
in  the  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Coleridge,"  and  "Italian 
Influences  in  the  Prose  and  Dramatic  Writings  of  Robert 
Greene."  But  writing  plays  commanded  his  most  intense 
effort.  To  his  mother  at  this  time  he  wrote,  speaking  of 
drama,  "It's  the  greatest  art  in  the  world — above  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  novel  writing — because  it's  so  heart- 
breaking." He  found  his  classmates  disappointing:  he  did 
not  like  their  brittle  sophistication,  their  mannered  cri- 
ticisms, their  homage  to  the  Pinero  type  of  "high  society 
drama."  All  of  this  he  found  very  alien  to  the  simplicity, 
the  earthiness,  which  were  part  of  the  Carolina  tradition, 
and  to  the  outspoken  criticism  which  Koch  had  en- 
couraged in  the  discussion  of  plays.  "Imagine  a  raw  Tar- 
heel," he  wrote  to  Koch  from  Cambridge,  "who  with 
native  simplicity  has  been  accustomed  to  wade  into  a 
play  with  'that's  great  stuff,'  or  'rotten,'  "  subduing  him- 
self to  listen  to  the  fine-spun  literary  criticism  which  were 
the  fashion  in  Baker's  47  Workshop.  He  also,  in  the  same 
letter  described  to  Koch  periods  of  despair,  "hours  of 
bitterness  and  self  condemnation,"  of  homesickness  for 
Chapel  Hill,  "the  finest  place  on  earth,"  and  other  hours 
of  "pure  exaltation."  One  of  his  great  admirations  in  the 
drama  of  that  period  was  James  M.  Barrie.  Barrie,  he 
told  his  mother,  "is  carrying  on  the  great  tradition  of  our 
drama  ...  he  is  more  interested  in  the  stories  of  human 
beings  than  in  the  labor  problem,  as  treated  in  such  plays 
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as  Galsworthy's  Strife."  There  would  seem  little  kinship 
between  the  delicate  fancifulness  of  Barrie  and  Wolfe's 
unmastered  but  gigantic  gifts.  Two  plays  which  Wolfe 
wrote  while  at  Harvard  were  produced  by  the  47  Work- 
shop. 

Probably  the  most  important  part  of  Wolfe's  educa- 
tion at  Harvard  came  not  from  the  47  Workshop,  nor 
from  the  distinguished  lectures  of  Professor  Lowes,  but 
from  the  stacks  of  the  Widener  Library.  "I  love  books," 
he  wrote  his  mother  from  Cambridge,  ' '  even  more  than  I 
love  girls.  For  I  grow  tired  of  girls.  .  .  ."  The  rapture  of 
exploring  that  great  library  never  left  him,  and  with 
characteristic  greediness  he  tried  to  devour  it  all.  ' 'I  wan- 
der through  the  stacks,"  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  "like 
some  damned  soul,  never  at  rest,  ever  leaping  ahead  from 
the  pages  I  read  to  thoughts  of  those  I  want  to  read." 
Perhaps  he  feared,  as  Gertrude  Stein  acknowledged  she 
did,  that  he  would  some  day  read  all  the  books  in  the 
world  and  have  nothing  left  to  read.  He  read  anything 
and  everything:  H.  G.  Wells'  The  Undying  Fire,  Swift's 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  Shaw,  O'Neill,  Shakespeare,  Joyce,  Don- 
ne, Coleridge,  Homer,  Whitman,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Richard  Burton.  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  he  wrote, 
' 'contains  the  everlasting  source  of  life."  Always  his  lit- 
erary gods  were  among  the  highest,  he  had  small  shrift 
for  the  mediocre  or  even  the  minor.  He  admired  espe- 
cially those  whom  he  termed  the  "great  tragic  writers" — 
Job,  Sophocles,  Dante,  Milton,  Swift,  Dostoevski.  He  ap- 
preciated the  magnificent  poetry  of  the  King  James 
Bible.  Ecclesiastes  moved  him  strongly:  "the  best  single 
piece  of  writing  I've  ever  read."  The  Old  Testament  be- 
came for  him  "the  chronicle  of  the  life  of  loneliness"  and 
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the  New  Testament  "the  chronicle  of  the  life  of  love." 
And  he  could  turn  from  these  giants  to  plunge  into  the 
World  Almanac,  "which  gives  me  a  kind  of  ease  and  com- 
fort when  my  energies  are  exhausted  and  my  mind  numb 
with  fatigue."  "I'm  reading  voraciously  in  the  drama," 
he  reported  to  Koch,  "stocking  up  with  materials  the 
same  as  a  carpenter  carries  a  mouth  full  of  nails."  And 
then  in  doggerel  reminiscent  of  his  undergraduate  prank- 
ishness: 

"If  you  can  dig  and  not  make  facts  your  master 
You'll  get  along  in  writing  beaucoup  faster." 

In  the  letters  which  Wolfe  wrote  to  his  mother  from 
Cambridge,  there  appear  several  strains  which  become 
recurrent  throughout  his  later  life.  He  was  frequently 
plagued  with  severe  colds,  and  with  toothaches.  Visits  to 
the  dentist  were  many  and  painful.  The  worry  about 
money  never  left  him.  He  suffered  constantly  from  the 
strain  of  feeling  that  he  was  accepting  money  from  his 
parents  without  making  any  return,  and  yet  the  goad 
within  him  would  not  let  him  turn  aside  from  the  steep 
road  he  had  chosen.  Only  a  tremendous  success  in  the 
theater  would  justify,  he  felt,  all  that  he  had  received 
from  his  family.  In  these  letters  from  Cambridge,  writ- 
ten in  his  early  twenties,  there  appear  also  darker  strains, 
the  bitter  sense  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  relentless  pas- 
sage of  time.  "The  coming  of  the  New  Year  brings  sad- 
ness," he  wrote  his  mother,  "Man  is  such  a  perishable 
creature,  and  it  seems  a  little  like  flaunting  the  news  in 
his  face  that  he  has  one  less  year  before  he  too  is  dust  with 
tree  roots  twined  among  his  bones."  And  again,  "I  be- 
lieve nothing  can  stop  me  now  but  insanity,  disease  or 
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death.  ..."  And  later,  "If  I  but  had  a  hundred  years, 
there  might  be  some  realization  of  my  dream.  But  I 
shall  not  live  so  long."  "I  shall  be  great,  if  I  do  not  die 
too  soon." 

The  letters  Tom  received  from  home  must  have  been 
filled  with  troubled  news,  of  hard  times,  of  illnesses. 
His  mother  wrote  him  frequently  of  her  own  ailments 
and  of  Mabel's,  in  addition  to  the  overwhelming  long 
drawn  out  anxiety  over  his  father's  illness.  In  spite  of  the 
apparent  callousness  with  which  Tom  had  left  home  and 
continued  to  stay  away,  his  letters  show  real  concern 
over  the  family  troubles.  He  urges  his  mother  to  keep 
warm,  not  to  spend  so  much  time  in  the  kitchen,  to  get 
plenty  of  good  food  and  sleep.  And  of  his  father  he  writes, 
"If  you  think  I  am  unmindful  of  Papa's  condition,  you 
do  not  know  that  it  hangs  over  me  like  a  Damocles 
sword."  Again  and  again  he  wrote  his  mother  long  ear- 
nest letters  trying  to  justify  his  position  in  staying  away 
from  home:  "Now  foolish  or  headstrong,  as  you  will,  I 
must  make  or  ruin  myself  from  this  time  on,  by  my  own 
pattern." 

Tom's  father  died  while  he  was  still  at  Cambridge, 
and  before  he  could  win  the  fame  that  might  have  justi- 
fied his  absence.  His  father's  personality  had  left  a  strong 
impression  on  his  youngest  son.  He  begs  his  mother  to 
guard  all  of  his  father's  letters:  "They  are  written  in  his 
exact  conversational  style:  I  won't  have  to  create  imagin- 
ary language  out  of  my  brain — I  verily  believe  I  can  re- 
create a  character  that  will  knock  the  hearts  out  of  people 
by  its  reality." 

After  Wolfe  had  received  a  master  of  arts  degree  in 
English  from  Harvard  in  1922,  he  stayed  on  there  for  an 
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extra  year  of  extensive  reading  and  more  work  on  plays. 
He  had  now  pushed  to  the  thin  outer  edges  his  family's 
patience  with  what  from  their  point  of  view  constituted 
an  unproductive  and  most  selfish  way  of  behavior.  He 
must  make  himself  independent  of  them,  and,  still  more 
important,  prove  that  he  had  been  right  in  demanding 
their  sacrifices.  He  left  Harvard  to  peddle  his  plays  in 
New  York,  his  head  high  with  dreams  of  a  spectacular 
success  which  would  bring  him  simultaneously  fame  and 
wealth.  Instead,  he  met  disappointment  and  frustration. 
The  Provincetown  Players  examined  one  of  his  plays 
and  returned  it  as  unsuitable.  The  Theatre  Guild  con- 
sidered another  play  for  which  he  had  great  hopes.  They 
kept  it  for  an  agonizingly  long  time,  during  which  he 
alternated  between  confidence  and  despair,  and  at  last 
returned  it  with  the  decision  that  they  could  not  pro- 
duce it  unless  he  could  "cut  and  tighten  it  to  a  more  con- 
ventional size  and  shape."  His  titanic  struggle  to  harness 
his  plunging  talents  with  the  tight  reins  of  the  theatre 
seemed  to  have  met  with  a  total  defeat.  By  December  of 
1923,  he  had  become  convinced  that  he  could  not  make 
a  living,  much  less  pay  off  any  of  his  debt  to  his  mother, 
by  writing  for  the  theatre.  Nor  could  he  expect  his  family 
to  continue  to  subsidize  him,  when  he  was  an  evident 
failure.  In  bitterness  of  heart,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
job  to  teach  Freshman  English  at  New  York  University. 
He  reached  this  decision  against  the  advice  of  Professor 
Baker,  who  hated  to  see  the  gifted  student  of  whom  he 
had  such  glowing  expectations  go  into  work  that  would 
make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  him  to  keep  on 
writing.  Baker  urged  him  to  take  more  time,  write  more 
plays,  and  felt  confident  of  his  ultimate  success.  But 
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Wolfe  felt  that  he  must  earn  his  own  living.  Baker,  he 
told  Mrs.  Roberts,  was  "an  excellent  friend,  a  true  critic, 
but  a  bad  counselor.' ' 

He  began  teaching  in  February  1 924,  with  an  instruc- 
torship  which  paid  him  $1800  a  year.  He  taught  eight 
hours  a  week,  which  sounds  like  a  light  schedule,  and  he 
may  have  thought  it  would  leave  him  plenty  of  time  to 
write.  But  his  classes,  mainly  composed  of  Jewish,  Italian 
and  Polish  students  from  the  East  Side,  were  very  large. 
He  had  one  hundred  and  ten  students  in  three  classes. 
The  task  of  correcting  their  compositions  weighed  upon 
his  spirit,  and  consumed  the  one  commodity  of  which 
he  was  most  jealous,  time.  For  he  took  his  responsibility 
conscientiously,  and  corrected  themes  with  the  pain- 
staking care  that  an  editor  might  lavish  upon  the  manu- 
script of  a  great  book.  Sometimes  he  would  write  a  com- 
mentary on  a  freshman  theme  which  was  longer  than 
the  theme  itself.  "No  one  can  ever  tell  me  again  that 
teaching  is  easy  work,"  he  wrote.  "It  takes  the  marrow 
out  of  your  bones  if  you  try  to  do  it  well."  He  must  have 
derived  some  satisfaction  from  his  accomplishment:  "My 
little  devils  like  me,"  he  reported  to  the  first  teacher  who 
had  kindled  his  own  spirit,  Mrs.  Roberts.  But  always  for 
him  teaching  remained  a  compromise,  an  interruption 
which  irritated  his  abounding  energy  and  ambition.  He 
drove  himself  relentlessly,  reading  in  the  libraries,  going 
constantly  to  the  theatre,  and  often  writing  until  day- 
break. When  he  slept,  anxious  dreams  beset  him  of 
mounting  colossal  piles  of  uncorrected  themes,  of  forget- 
ting his  classes  and  hurrying  frantically  to  find  them 
down  endless  corridors. 


LOOK  HOMEWARD,  ANGEL 


The  five  years  immediately  following  his  decision  to 
teach  at  New  York  University  were  lonely  and  difficult 
ones  for  Wolfe,  but  they  eventually  bore  rich  fruit.  He 
wrote  continually,  sitting  up  sometimes  almost  all  night. 
He  wrote  his  mother  of  working  until  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  doggedly  refused  to  let  his  heavy 
duties  of  teaching  and  correcting  papers  interfere  with 
his  main  and  most  important  task.  The  realization  that 
he  could  not  write  plays  did  not  shake  his  determination 
to  write.  Perhaps  it  is  more  precise  to  say  that  he  could 
not  keep  from  writing.  The  torrent  of  words,  ideas,  mem- 
ories, images  within  him  was  too  vehement  to  be  denied, 
or  thrust  aside. 

The  accumulation  of  some  back  pay  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity made  possible  his  first  trip  to  England  and  Paris, 
in  the  autumn  of  1924.  In  London  he  had  two  rooms  in 
Chelsea,  where  "'all  the  houses  had  that  familiar  smoked 
brick  and  cream-yellow  plaster  look  of  London  houses." 
There  he  began  work  on  a  novel.  His  surroundings  ap- 
parently made  little  difference  to  him.  AYherever  he 
lived,  work  dominated  his  hours  and  days.  Of  his  work 
he  said  very  truly:  "Every  energy  of  my  life  and  talent  is 
involved  in  this  process  of  discovery."  Writing  had  be- 
come a  habit  as  essential  as  eating  and  sleeping.  Every- 
where he  went  he  dragged  with  him  huge  accumulations 
of  manuscript,  big  ledgers  filled  with  writing.  He  always 
wrote  in  long  hand,  very  rapidly,  in  at  times  almost  illeg- 
ible script.  He  spoke  of  this  accumulated  manuscript  as 
"the  book.""  probably  thinking  of  it  as  one  continuous 
book,  the  book  of  his  life.  Early  in  1928  he  turned  down 
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the  offer  of  a  job  which  would  have  paid  him  well,  but 
would  have  deflected  and  hampered  his  writing.  The  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  wanted  him  to  write  adver- 
tisements for  them,  on  a  three-year  contract.  The  salary 
tempted  him,  but  not  enough  to  break  his  resolution  to 
keep  on  writing. 

On  March  31,  1928,  he  wrote  his  mother  that  he  had 
finished  "the  book,"  the  book  which  was  never  really  to 
be  finished.  It  had  cost  him  at  least  four  year  of  tremen- 
dous effort,  a  drain  even  to  his  extraordinary  vitality. 
He  mentioned  being  "desperately  tired,"  and  having 
trouble  with  his  left  eye  which  caused  him  some  uneasi- 
ness. 

Madeleine  Boyd,  a  literary  agent  and  the  wife  of  the 
critic  Ernest  Boyd,  brought  the  manuscript  of  Look 
Homeward,  Angel  to  Maxwell  Perkins,  editor  for  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  In  this  shy  and  gentle  editor,  Wolfe 
found  a  sympathetic,  perceptive,  and  tirelessly  patient 
critic  and  friend.  Perkins  had  helped  launch  many  other 
authors,  among  them  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Ernest  Heming- 
way, Ring  Lardner,  J.  P.  Marquand,  Erskine  Caldwell 
and  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings.  He  had  an  immediate 
recognition  of  Wolfe's  genius.  "When  I  looked  up  and 
saw  his  wild  hair  and  bright  countenance,  I  thought  of 
Shelley,"  he  wrote  of  his  first  sight  of  Wolfe. 

After  his  conference  with  Perkins,  Wolfe  left  the 
office  in  ecstasy,  with  a  contract  and  a  check  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  his  pocket.  He  rushed  blindly  along  Fifth 
Avenue  from  48th  Street  all  the  way  uptown  to  110th 
Street,  without  realizing  what  he  was  doing.  Every  now 
and  then  he  would  take  the  check  and  the  contract  out  of 
his  pocket  and  kiss  them.  "Now  I  was  a  writer  in  fact." 
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Already  his  brain  was  teeming  with  plans  for  more  books. 
"I  had  always  wanted  to  think  about  the  second  one,  and 
the  32nd,  and  the  52nd  ...  I  had  been  sure  that  I  had  a 
hundred  books  in  me." 

Almost  a  year  of  painstaking  revision  followed  the 
glory  of  this  first  acceptance.  Perkins  insisted  that  Wolfe 
rewrite  Look  Homeward,  Angel  so  that  it  would  all  be 
told  from  the  point  of  view  of  Eugene  Gant.  This  meant 
cutting  out  large  sections,  and  rewriting  almost  the  whole 
book.  Wolfe,  who  never  threw  away  any  of  his  writing, 
made  use  of  some  of  the  discarded  sections  in  later  novels. 
He  did  not  enjoy  being  revised,  and  would  often  protest 
and  argue  with  Perkins'  criticisms.  The  young  author 
and  his  editor  sat  up  late  for  night  after  night  working 
on  the  revision.  One  night  during  an  argument  over  what 
was  to  be  cut  out,  Tom  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  corner 
of  Perkins'  office  where,  under  the  editor's  hat  there  hung 
a  long  rattlesnake  skin.  "Ah,"  exclaimed  Tom,  pointing 
to  the  snake,  "the  portrait  of  an  editor."  Perkins  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  cut  the  manuscript  except  in  large 
chunks;  for  all  its  apparent  looseness,  Wolfe's  writing 
was  closely  meshed.  His  efforts  to  curb  and  shape  this 
turbulent  book  were,  Perkins  later  said,  like  "trying  to 
hold  on  to  the  fin  of  a  plunging  whale." 

The  first  time  that  most  people  heard  of  Thomas 
Wolfe  as  an  author  was  in  August  1929,  when  the  first 
chapter  of  Look  Homeward,  Angel  appeared  in  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  as  a  short  story  under  the  title  "An  Angel 
on  the  Porch."  Chapel  Hill  was  pleased  and  proud  that 
the  young  man  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  college 
literary  publications  was  beginning  to  win  recognition  in 
a  wider  field.  Admirers  of  his  such  as  Frederick  Koch 
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and  Albert  Coates  felt  that  Wolfe  was  simply  fulfilling 
what  they  had  always  expected  of  him.  Louis  Graves, 
editor  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  wrote  a  letter  of  pro- 
test to  Scribner's,  because,  in  a  biographical  note  Wolfe 
had  been  described  as  the  "graduate  of  a  small  southern 
college,"  a  wound  to  the  pride  of  the  University,  which 
has  a  well-founded  claim  to  being  the  oldest  state  uni- 
versity in  the  country. 

Look  Homeward,  Angel  was  published  on  October 
19,  1929.  The  following  day  Tom  wrote  from  the  Har- 
vard Club  in  New  York  to  Frederick  Koch  in  Chapel 
Hill,  describing  his  excitement  and  joy  at  seeing  his  book 
actually  in  the  shop  windows.  At  the  time  of  this  letter  he 
had  seen  no  reviews  of  the  book,  but  his  editor  had  told 
him  that  Thomas  Beers  liked  it  enthusiastically,  and  that 
it  would  be  published  in  England. 

The  outlook  seemed  bright.  But  publication  did  not 
bring  the  pure  rapture  of  the  initial  contract.  The  re- 
viewers treated  it  respectfully.  Many  recognized  it  as  a 
work  of  fresh  and  extraordinary  genius;  all  acknowledged 
the  power  and  force  of  his  writing.  But  in  his  hometown, 
the  one  place  where  it  mattered  most  to  have  his  work 
accepted  and  praised,  the  book  met  violent  protest,  even 
vituperation.  One  woman,  reckoning  without  the  vitality 
of  Julia  Wolfe,  but  knowing  where  she  could  hurt  Tom, 
wrote  him  that  his  mother  had  taken  to  her  bed,  and 
would  probably  never  rise  again.  The  telephone  at  the 
Old  Kentucky  Home  rang  incessantly.  The  family  had 
to  endure  curiosity,  downright  unkindness,  and  perhaps 
least  endurable  of  all,  unwanted  sympathy.  Mabel,  who 
had  become  very  prominent  in  club  work,  had  to  face  at 
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a  club  meeting  the  buzz-buzz  of  whispers,  averted  looks, 
the  scarcely  concealed  eagerness  to  see  how  she  was  taking 
it.  Many  years  later  she  said  of  this  difficult  time,  "You 
all  may  think  you  know  what  it's  like  to  have  your  family 
written  up  in  a  book  that  everybody's  talking  about,  but 
you  don't.  We  do.  We're  the  only  ones  it's  happened  to 
that  way." 

Tom  received  letters  of  rebuke  and  hatred  from  old 
friends,  and  from  people  he  had  never  known.  The  pub- 
lic library  where  he  had  found  some  of  his  first  ad- 
ventures in  reading,  banned  his  book.  Preachers  and 
editors  protested  what  they  considered  an  unfair  and 
degrading  picture  of  Asheville  and  its  citizens.  The  book 
stung  the  civic  pride  of  a  town  so  used  to  praise  that  it 
could  not  bear  to  be  described  as  anything  less  than  the 
fairest  and  most  enlightened  of  municipalities. 

Perhaps  to  Tom  the  most  painful  condemnation  of 
all  came  from  his  beloved  teacher,  Mrs.  Roberts.  She  was 
deeply  shocked  by  the  book,  especially  by  the  portrait  of 
her  husband  (Mr.  Leonard) ,  which  she  found  cruel  and 
unjust.  Later  this  breach  between  her  and  Wolfe  was 
healed,  and  he  continued  to  write  to  her  warmly  and 
intimately  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  the  immediate 
reaction  to  Look  Homeward,  Angel  of  Mrs.  Roberts  and 
others  whose  esteem  he  needed,  hurt  Thomas  Wolfe  as 
deeply  as  almost  any  event  of  his  life.  Ben's  death  had 
made  it  intolerable  for  him  to  go  home.  The  reception 
of  his  first  novel  widened  the  rift,  increased  his  loneliness, 
his  profound  conviction  that  "You  Can't  Go  Home 
Again."  Never,  he  felt,  could  he  appear  in  Asheville.  The 
young  man's  dreams  of  fame  were  embittered  and  poi- 
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soned.  "The  naked  blazing  power  of  print"  overwhelmed 
him.  With  considerable  naivete  he  had  apparently  never 
imagined  how  readers  would  react  to  his  not  very  subtly 
transposed  portrayals  of  actual  living  people  and  actual 
scenes.  His  mother  once  told  him  how  his  father  would 
have  responded  to  similar  criticism:  "He'd  have  walked 
down  the  street  with  his  back  straight  and  his  cane  swing- 
ing, and  he'd  have  said  'the  hell  with  them/  "  But  Tom, 
always  painfully  sensitive  to  adverse  comment  of  any 
kind,  could  not  arm  himself  with  such  indifference.  "If 
Asheville  took  it  hard,  that's  nothing  to  the  way  I  took 
it,"  he  said.  He  had  lost  his  home;  return  was  barred  for- 
evermore. 

In  Chapel  Hill,  that  "Arcadian  wilderness  where  he 
had  known  so  much  joy,"  Look  Homeward,  Angel  was 
received  with  keen  interest  and  somewhat  tempered  en- 
thusiasm. The  publication  of  the  novel  rated  a  front  page 
paragraph  in  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly.  A  week  later  the 
editor,  Louis  Graves,  devoted  a  column  to  quoting  from 
Margaret  Wallace's  enthusiastic  review  of  Look  Home- 
ward, Angel  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  which  she  ac- 
claimed the  novel  as  "a  book  of  great  drive  and  vigor,  of 
profound  originality,  of  rich  and  variant  color  ..."  But 
the  same  issue  of  the  Weekly  devoted  much  more  space 
to  a  comment  on  Job's  Kinfolk,  by  Loretto  Carroll  Bailey, 
which  the  Carolina  Playmakers  had  just  produced.  How- 
ard Mumford  Jones,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  and  always  a  gifted  critic,  praised  Look 
Homeward,  Angel  judiciously  and  temperately.  The 
Paul  Greens,  the  Frederick  Kochs,  Archibald  Henderson 
and  others  of  the  writing  and  literary  group  in  Chapel 
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Hill,  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  beauty  and  the  power 
of  the  book,  and  felt  that  Tom  was  realizing  at  last  the 
high  hopes  which  they  had  always  had  for  him.  People 
in  Chapel  Hill  hastened  to  read  the  book,  looking  avidly 
to  find  themselves  or  their  friends  caricatured.  Among 
the  more  conservative  element  in  the  village,  there  were 
those  who  reacted  to  Look  Homeward,  Angel  almost  as 
intensely  as  Asheville  had  done.  Some  of  those  who  idol- 
ized the  University  felt  that  it  had  been  belittled  and 
besmirched  by  the  novel.  One  former  campus  belle,  who 
had  been  squired  around  by  the  lads  of  Tom  Wolfe's  era, 
stated  vehemently  that  she  would  willingly  stake  her  life 
that  none  of  those  boys  had  ever  drunk  bootleg  whiskey 
or  gone  to  brothels  in  Durham.  The  old  stories  of  his 
dirty  shirts,  his  unkempt  suits,  his  wild  eccentric  ways, 
were  revived  with  relish;  his  college  honors  and  sense 
of  campus  responsibility  were  forgotten. 

A  fairly  typical  quick  opinion  of  the  novel  came  from 
Jonathan  Daniels,  Tom's  classmate  and  friend.  In  a  re- 
view in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  Daniels  wrote: 
"In  Look  Homeward,  Angel  North  Carolina  and  the 
South  are  spat  upon  .  .  .  The  picture  of  the  Gants  is  a 
cruel  picture,  drawn  not  in  sympathy  but  in  bitterness 
.  .  .  the  sense  of  reality  is  not  in  them  .  .  .  they  are  all 
figments  of  the  Gant  madness." 

Re-read  after  the  passage  of  twenty  years,  Look 
Homeward,  Angel  seems  to  present  a  fair  picture  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  troubled  years 
of  the  first  World  War,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  anyone  could  have  been  disturbed  by  it.  His  char- 
acter sketches  of  individual  professors  do  not  distort  the 
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current  campus  legends  about  those  worthies.  His  "Ver- 
gil Weldon,"  famous  at  Carolina  for  many  years  as 
Horace  Williams,  is  sympathetically  portrayed:  "sixty, 
subtle  and  straight  of  body,  deep  browed,  with  an  old 
glint  of  hawk  eyes,  lean  apple  cheeks  .  .  .  that  face  on 
which  the  condor  Thought  has  fed,  arched  with  high 
subtle  malice,  sophist  glee."  His  descriptions  of  his  Latin 
professor  and  his  professor  of  Greek,  "that  elegant  in- 
dolent scholar  .  .  .  the  lost  last  weary  son  of  Hellas,"  con- 
form in  outline  to  the  general  student  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen  at  the  time  Wolfe  was  in  college.  His  deline- 
ation of  Eugene  Gant's  college  friends  moves  consider- 
ably farther  away  from  his  actual  experiences  than  the 
pictures  of  his  professors.  Eugene's  friends  were  all  trick- 
sters or  clods,  incapable  of  understanding  the  lonely 
dreaming  boy,  whereas  Tom's  actual  friends  in  college 
were  men  who  have  since  proven  by  their  attainments 
their  intellectual  calibre  and  ability. 

One  of  the  most  enigmatic  and  perhaps  significant 
things  about  Wolfe's  transmutation  of  Chapel  Hill  into 
Pulpit  Hill  is  his  omission  of  any  reference  to  Koch  and 
the  Carolina  Playmakers,  yet  both  the  man  and  the  or- 
ganization profoundly  affected  his  career  as  a  writer. 
Eugene  Gant  was  never  a  Playmaker,  nor  was  George 
Webber;  editor,  debater,  joiner,  politician — all  the  rest 
of  his  college  experience  got  into  his  books,  but  not  the 
exhilarating  experience  of  writing  and  playing  the  lead- 
ing role  in  two  of  his  own  plays,  a  success  which  set  him 
dreaming  of  being  a  great  dramatist.  In  Look  Homeward, 
Angel  it  is  Vergil  Weldon,  the  old  philosopher,  who  in- 
fluences Eugene  Gant  to  go  to  Harvard  for  graduate 
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work,  but  in  actuality  it  was  Frederick  Koch  who  sent 
him  there  to  study  playwriting  with  Koch's  friend  George 
Pierce  Baker. 

Look  Homeward,  Angel  had,  in  Maxwell  Perkins' 
words,  "a  moderate  financial  success."  It  had  sold  seven- 
teen thousand  copies  in  the  trade  edition  before  it  ap- 
peared in  reprints.  On  the  strength  of  this  sale,  and  the 
critical  praise  which  the  book  had  won,  Scribner  ad- 
vanced to  Wolfe  five  thousand  dollars  on  his  next  book. 
This  set  him  free  from  the  necessity  of  teaching.  In  1930 
he  resigned  from  New  York  University,  and  went  back 
to  Europe  on  a  Guggenheim  fellowship. 


YEARS  OF  WORK  AND  TRAVEL 

The  next  eight  years  of  Thomas  Wolfe's  life  followed, 
with  few  breaks,  the  pattern  of  restless  loneliness  and 
prodigiously  hard  work  which  he  had  begun  before  the 
publication  of  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  He  continued  to 
make  New  York  his  headquarters,  although  at  times  he 
expressed  great  dislike  for  the  city:  "the  apex  of  discom- 
fort and  barbarism,"  he  called  it,  and  again,  "New  York 
has  tried  to  eat  me  up."  But  the  monstrous  city  fascinated 
him,  and  no  one  has  ever  described  it  better.  He  found 
release  from  long  hours  of  writing  by  striding  across 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  up  and  down  the  crowded  avenues  of 
Manhattan,  observing,  listening  and  recording  voices, 
sights  and  sounds.  He  was  never  able  to  take  root  any- 
where. During  these  years  he  lived  in  eight  or  nine  dif- 
ferent parts  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  His  "rooms  al- 
ways looked  as  if  he  had  just  moved,  to  camp  for  a  while," 
says  Maxwell  Perkins.  "By  his  very  nature  he  was  a  far 
wanderer."  He  had  no  interest  in  material  possessions. 
The  only  things  that  really  mattered  to  him  were  the 
huge  packing  cases  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  any 
room  he  rented  and  held  his  precious  ledgers  and  manu- 
scripts. 

His  restlessness  took  him  to  Europe  seven  times  be- 
tween 1924  and  1936.  Within  this  span  of  years  he  also 
travelled  to  Montreal,  to  Quebec,  and  to  Bermuda.  But 
he  did  not  go  home,  although  he  continued  to  write  to 
his  mother.  She  and  Mabel  visited  him  in  New  York, 
and  several  times  he  went  to  Washington  to  see  Mabel, 
and  to  meet  his  mother  there.  In  1933  he  met  his  mother 
in  Washington  for  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  Delano 
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Roosevelt,  an  event  which  recalled  to  both  of  them  the 
inauguration  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  which  they  had  wit- 
nessed together.  During  one  of  his  many  trips  to  Europe 
he  wrote  his  mother  that  he  was  '  'weary  of  all  this  wan- 
dering and  loneliness,"  but  he  never  found  a  way  to  bring 
it  to  an  end. 

For  a  brief  interval  his  loneliness  was  abated,  when  he 
lived  with  the  theatrical  designer  Aline  Bernstein, 
"Esther  Jack"  in  Of  Time  and  the  River.  To  her  he 
dedicated  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  It  seems  probable 
that  he  referred  to  this  friendship  when  he  wrote:  "Save 
for  a  single  interval,  I  have  lived  about  as  solitary  a  life 
as  a  modern  man  can  have."  In  that  interval  he  knew  a 
repose  and  understanding  which  he  never  experienced 
again.  He  mentioned  Miss  Bernstein  to  his  mother  as 
"the  best  friend  I've  ever  had."  Mabel  Wolfe  (Mrs. 
Wheaton)  has  given  a  word  picture  of  Aline  Bernstein: 
"Very  serene,  confident,  relaxed,  with  a  quiet  way  of 
speaking  —  just  the  right  kind  of  person  for  Tom." 
"Wolfe's  greatest  encouragement  came  from  Aline  Bern- 
stein," Bentinck  Smith  has  said,  "and  he  poured  out  his 
untroubled  thoughts  to  her."  "The  life  of  loneliness," 
wrote  Wolfe,  "can  be  destroyed  by  the  life  of  love."  But 
he  was  never  to  know  fully  the  life  of  human  love.  Only 
once  in  his  letters  to  his  mother  did  he  mention  a  wish 
to  get  married,  and  then  no  person  was  named. 

Two  of  his  expeditions  in  this  country  were  to  York 
Springs,  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  his  father's  people.  His 
father's  personality  obsessed  him,  dominated  him,  as  it 
does  the  story  of  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  He  had  always 
wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  his  Wolfe  relatives, 
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and  to  see  the  rich  beautiful  farm  country,  "the  great 
fields  and  mighty  barns,"  of  western  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  long  been  living  and  green  in  his  imagination  from 
his  father's  stories.  At  York  Springs  he  stayed  with  his 
Aunt  Mary,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Wolfe,  and  he  visited  the  house 
in  which  his  father's  mother  had  lived.  He  also  wandered 
over  the  battleground  at  Gettysburg,  which  had  from 
childhood  appealed  to  him  as  part  of  his  father's  inheri- 
tance. 

During  Tom's  visit  to  York  Springs  his  cousin  Charles 
Wolfe  died,  and  Tom  wrote  his  mother  that  this  cousin 
in  death  "Looked  so  much  like  Papa  it  was  startling — 
same  long  lean  look,  thin  long  nose,  grey  mustache,  grey 
hair." 

The  real  estate  boom  in  Asheville  had  collapsed  in 
1927,  and  many  businesses  and  individuals  were  com- 
pletely ruined.  The  Wolfes  lost  heavily.  "Money  in  our 
family,"  commented  Tom,  "has  been  a  deadly  poison." 
After  Look  Homeward,  Angel  had  begun  to  sell,  Tom 
was  able  to  help  his  family.  He  loaned  money  to  his  sister 
Effie  to  help  her  save  her  home,  and  he  repeatedly  made 
offers  to  lend  money  to  his  mother.  She  retained  a  canny 
suspicion  of  the  source  of  his  money.  Once  when  he  told 
her  he  had  been  paid  $1500  for  a  short  story  she  re- 
marked: "You're  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  can 
make  that  much  money  without  working."  Before  Tom 
sailed  for  Europe  in  1930  he  made  a  will  leaving  every- 
thing he  had  jointly  to  his  mother  and  Aline  Bernstein. 
Later  he  changed  this  to  leave  his  entire  estate  to  his 
mother.  In  spite  of  all  the  blame  heaped  upon  him 
for  the  way  he  had  depicted  his  family  in  his  novel,  his 
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loyalty  to  them  remained  constant.  His  devotion  persisted 
in  spite  of  what  seems  at  best  to  have  been  a  curiously 
ambivalent  relationship.  Once  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
"I  wish  you  what  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  for  our- 
selves as  a  family — happiness,  repose  and  comfort,"  and 
again,  "Whenever  possible,  write  me  cheerfully." 

Travel  and  work  became  more  and  more  dominant 
obsessions  of  Tom  Wolfe's  life.  Throughout  all  his  far 
wanderings  he  continued  to  write  voluminously,  pour- 
ing colossal  piles  of  disordered  manuscripts  into  his  pack- 
ing boxes.  He  was  never  a  facile  writer;  he  never  found 
it  easy  to  complete  a  story.  He  had  to  grind  out  all  of 
his  work  with  enormous  toil.  His  design  for  his  work 
was  on  a  grandiose  scale  that  would  have  rendered  a  less 
vital  personality  powerless  with  terror.  He  planned  the 
work  which  he  intended  to  call  October  Fair  "to  cover 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  history,  and  to  have  more 
than  two  thousand  characters.  ...  It  would  include  al- 
most every  racial  type  and  social  class  of  American  life." 
Not  only  did  he  compose  with  pain  and  effort,  but  he 
also  revised  endlessly,  and  went  through  acute  self-tor- 
tures. Sometimes  he  wrote  as  many  as  four  or  five  versions 
of  one  episode  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  let  it  go. 
He  was  never  satisfied.  "We  who  dwell  in  the  heart  of 
Solitude  are  always  the  victims  of  self-doubt,"  he  said 
of  himself.  He  often  worked  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  produced  five  or  six  thousand  words. 
Nancy  Hale  recalled  seeing  him  striding  along  49th 
Street,  in  a  black  slouch  hat  and  raincoat,  chanting  aloud, 
"I  wrote  ten  thousand  words  today."  But  it  never  became 
easy  for  him.  To  Mrs.  Roberts  he  wrote  in  1938:  "Work 
gets  harder  all  the  time,  because  as  one  digs  deeper  one 
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goes  into  the  rock.  And  there  is  no  rest .  .  .  Writing  itself 
is  hell.  .  .  .  There  is  no  life  without  work — at  least,  look- 
ing back  over  my  own,  everything  I  can  remember  of 
any  value  is  somehow  tied  up  with  work."  He  was  driven 
not  only  by  the  urge  to  pour  forth  his  whole  being  in 
words,  and  to  make  of  those  words  the  most  perfect  ve- 
hicle of  expression  possible,  but  also  by  his  desperate 
sense  of  the  shortness  of  time,  the  imminence  of  death. 
And  the  need  of  money  continually  harassed  him.  He 
shared  to  some  degree  that  property-mindedness  which 
he  condemned  in  his  own  family.  He  often  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  rates  at  which  Scribner  paid  him, 
although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  publishers  had  been 
rather  generous  with  him  in  the  way  of  advances.  On  the 
other  hand  he  was  completely  unwilling  to  alter  his  style 
to  write  for  the  popular  big-paying  magazines.  Once, 
when  he  sold  a  story,  Child  by  Tiger,  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  he  thought  that  he  had  found  the  way  of 
selling  to  the  slicks.  But  the  Post  never  bought  another 
story  of  his. 

Scribner  published  his  The  Web  of  Earth  in  July 
1932,  and  that  same  year  he  won  the  Scribner  Prize  for 
his  Portrait  of  Bascom  Hawkes.  On  December  14,  1933, 
he  delivered  to  Maxwell  Perkins  the  gigantic  two-feet- 
thick  manuscript  of  a  new  novel.  He  and  Perkins  then 
went  to  work  on  it  for  an  entire  year  before  it  was  ready 
for  publication. 

Of  Time  and  the  River  shows  plainly  the  effect  upon 
the  author  of  the  harsh  criticisms  of  Look  Homeward, 
Angel.  Wolfe  resolved  that  never  again  would  he  write 
autobiographical  fiction.  He  had  learned  the  hard  and 
bitter  way  that  he  could  not  with  impunity  use  in  his 
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novels  recognizable  living  characters.  He  swore  to  him- 
self that  he  would  so  transmute  by  his  imagination  the 
characters  of  his  books  that  no  one  could  point  to  any 
of  them  and  say,  "Ah,  he  was  thinking  of  so  and  so." 
Thus,  Eugene  Gant  becomes  George  Webber;  Altamont, 
too  much  like  Asheville,  becomes  Libya  Hill,  and  Chapel 
Hill  is  transmogrified  into  a  small  denominational  col- 
lege. But  there  the  change  ends.  The  hero  of  these  wan- 
derings is  still  Eugene  Gant — Thomas  Wolfe,  and  the 
scenes  and  personages  of  his  life,  the  places  and  people 
Wolfe  had  known,  from  North  Carolina  to  New  York. 
The  change  is  no  more  potent  than  it  was  when  James 
Branch  Cabell  sought  a  new  writing  personality  by  be- 
coming Branch  Cabell.  To  the  end  of  his  days,  Wolfe 
continued  to  write  the  immense,  wide-webbed,  many- 
colored  and  many-vistaed  account  of  Thomas  Wolfe's 
experience  on  this  earth.  Maxwell  Perkins  considered 
it  a  "horrible  mistake"  that  he  had  "distorted  Eugene 
Gant  into  George  Webber."  The  change  proved  effica- 
cious to  a  degree,  however,  since  apparently  Of  Time  and 
the  River  injured  no  local  pride  and  aroused  no  such 
stormy  protests  as  had  Look  Homeward,  Angel. 


YOU  CAN  GO  HOME  AGAIN 

In  1937,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  gone  to  New 
York  to  live  and  work,  Thomas  Wolfe  ventured  into  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  In  New  Orleans,  Wil- 
liam Wisdom  entertained  him  at  a  dinner  at  Antoine's, 
and  Wolfe  was  so  enraptured  by  the  tastes  and  smells  that 
he  got  down  on  his  knees  to  sniff  the  cedar  shavings 
sprinkled  on  the  floor.  In  Southern  Pines  he  stayed  with 
the  James  Boyds  in  their  brick  mansion  deep  in  a  grove 
of  long-leaf  pine  and  holly.  The  unassuming  and  friendly 
Boyds  represented  a  gracious  way  of  life  which  Wolfe 
had  wholly  missed.  From  Southern  Pines  he  went  to  War- 
renton  to  visit  his  Harvard  roommate  William  Polk,  then 
mayor  of  the  town. 

From  Warrenton  he  came  to  Chapel  Hill,  his  first 
return  as  a  famous  writer  to  the  campus  where  he  had 
been  a  famous  student.  He  appeared  very  bashful  at  first, 
and  surprised  that  people  were  glad  to  see  him.  He  had 
been  half  afraid  of  the  reception  he  might  find.  The  old 
hurts  still  lingered. 

"I  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  expect,"  he  is  quoted 
as  saying  to  a  reporter.  "You  see,  I  had  heard  that  many 
people  in  North  Carolina,  especially  in  Asheville,  Chapel 
Hill  and  Raleigh,  had  developed  a  keen  resentment  to- 
ward me  because  they  felt  I  had  drawn  an  unfair  picture 
of  them  through  some  of  the  characters  in  my  first  book. 
I  had  even  received  some  intimations  that  it  might  be 
best  not  to  set  foot  on  Tarheel  soil  again.  But  that  is  not 
the  real  reason  why  I  have  not  come  home  sooner.  I  have 
planned  numerous  times  to  come  back  for  a  visit,  but 
each  time  something  happened  to  interfere  with  my 
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plans.  The  time  has  passed  so  fast  that  it  seems  unbe- 
lievable that  I  have  been  away  so  long." 

Any  fears  which  he  may  have  had  about  his  welcome 
melted  away  in  the  warmth  of  greetings  from  such  old 
friends  as  Paul  Green,  who  had  never  left  Chapel  Hill 
Eor  long,  of  "Proff"  Koch,  and  of  Cory  den  Spruill,  a  class- 
mate and  now  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  There 
were  moments  when  Wolfe  confessed  that  he  found  it 
hard  to  keep  back  the  tears.  While  he  was  in  Chapel  Hill 
he  stayed  with  the  Spruills  and  Mrs.  Spruill  entertained 
for  him  at  a  pleasantly  proper  faculty  tea.  Most  of  his 
time,  however,  was  spent  on  the  campus  or  roaming 
about  the  village.  ' 'Students  and  faculty  and  townspeople 
swarmed  about  him,"  says  a  newspaper  account  of  his 
visit,  "as  he  went  about  the  campus  and  the  town,  ex- 
changing greetings  and  signing  autographs.  .  .  ."  He 
was  interrupted  so  often  by  handshakes  that  he  was  al- 
most two  hours  late  in  meeting  appointments.  Koch  took 
delight  in  showing  him  the  Playmakers'  Theatre,  the  ex- 
quisite little  theater  which  had  been  made  out  of  one  of 
the  oldest  buildings  on  the  campus.  They  enjoyed  the 
contrast  with  the  improvisations  of  the  early  days  of  play- 
making  in  the  public  school  auditorium.  "My  God,  Proff, 
what  a  swell  place  this  is!"  Tom  exclaimed.  He  paid  visits 
to  two  of  his  other  former  teachers,  William  Stanley 
Bernard  and  Horace  Williams,  and  spoke  of  these  two 
with  Koch,  as  "my  most  stimulating  teachers." 

Among  the  intellectuals  on  the  campus  at  that  time 
there  was  a  group  of  Wolfe  cultists,  who  called  themselves 
the  "Wolverines,"  and  even  tried  to  imitate  their  idol  in 
careless  dress  and  enormous  appetites.  One  or  two  of 
them  are  reported  to  have  made  themselves  ill  trying  to 
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eat  as  much  as  Tom  was  said  to  eat.  These  enthusiastic 
disciples  crowded  into  the  auditorium  of  Murphey  Hall, 
where  Wolfe  had  agreed  to  talk  to  Phillips  Russell's  class 
in  creative  writing.  When  Wolfe  stood  up  before  this 
group  of  admiring  students,  with  a  scattering  of  faculty 
members,  he  appeared  at  first  embarassed  and  at  a  loss 
for  words,  "Cowed  by  a  hundred  undergraduates,"  an 
eyewitness  said.  But  as  he  started  talking,  he  ceased  to 
stutter  and  spoke  volubly,  vehemently.  His  talk  was  in 
large  part  a  reproduction  of  The  Story  of  a  Novel,  an 
analysis  of  his  motives  and  purposes  as  a  novelist.  He 
often  quoted  himself  when  talking.  He  had  three  distinct 
styles  of  speech:  the  shy  and  stammering,  used  chiefly  for 
strangers  and  at  literary  teas;  the  manly,  confident  and 
full  of  laughter;  and  the  literary,  in  which  he  became 
dramatic  and  lyric.  In  his  speech  in  Chapel  Hill  he  ran 
through  all  three  of  these  manners,  from  the  stage-fright- 
ened boy  to  the  exalted  and  highflown  orator,  giving  free 
expression  to  his  magnetic  personality.  The  Wolverines 
listened  in  awe  and  rapture,  and  wished  later  that  they 
could  follow  him  to  a  party  at  Phillips  Russell's,  where 
he  continued  talking  all  night. 

The  glow  of  his  welcome  to  Chapel  Hill  may  have 
encouraged  him  to  return  to  Asheville,  which  he  did 
later  on  that  year.  For  two  months  during  the  summer 
of  1937  he  rented  a  cabin  near  Oteen,  in  the  heart  of 
his  "well-remembered  hills."  Here  he  hoped  to  be  free 
to  write,  and  to  take  long  walks  through  the  forests  and 
over  the  mountains.  But  the  city  which  had  once  de- 
nounced him  and  banned  his  books,  now  welcomed  him 
so  enthusiastically  that  he  had  no  peace.  At  first  he  was 
moved  and  touched  by  this  welcome.  Civic  clubs  and 
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other  gatherings  invited  the  returned  prodigal  to  speak 
to  them.  At  a  meeting  of  University  of  North  Carolina 
Alumni  in  Asheville  the  two  speakers  were  Judge  Robert 
Winston  of  the  class  of  1879,  and  Wolfe  of  the  class  of 
1920.  Tom  began  his  speech  with  genuine  diffidence:  "I 
suppose  you  folks  will  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  I 
am  at  a  loss  for  words,  but  I  am." 

He  was  so  pleased  with  all  the  hospitality  and  lion- 
izing that  he  mentioned  to  an  interviewer  his  hope  of 
returning  for  good. 

"To  find  oneself,  the  Bible  tells  us,  one  must  lose 
himself,"  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "and  to  find  one's  coun- 
try, one  must  leave  it.  I  love  to  travel,  and  for  years  I 
wandered  through  Europe  and  America.  Then  I  became 
terribly  homesick.  I  missed  the  magic  of  our  mountains 
here.  And  I  love  the  people  of  my  State.  Now  that  I'm 
back  here,  I  intend  to  remain." 

A  reporter  who  talked  to  him  in  Asheville  described 
the  vigor  and  optimism  of  his  appearance:  "As  he  spoke 
with  his  characteristic  rush  of  words,  the  same  old  vitality 
and  zest  were  evident  in  his  rich  throaty  voice,  his 
piercing  dark  eyes,  and  his  magnetic,  dynamic  personal- 
ity. Still  an  overgrown  enormous  youth,  he  towers  six 
feet  in  height  and  weighs  245  pounds.  His  long  black 
curly  hair  is  still  unruly.  In  his  strong  shapely  hands  his 
tan  felt  hat  was  crumpled  a  hundred  ways  with  his  same 
old  nervous  intensity.  But  his  former  'fury  and  despair' 
seem  replaced  by  a  new  inner  repose  and  optimism." 

Wolfe  did  not,  however  find  in  his  beloved  mountains 
the  solitude  for  which  he  longed.  Asheville  would  not  let 
him  alone.  Friends  and  acquaintances,  augmented  by 
publicity  hounds,  autograph  seekers,  came  out  to  his 
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cabin  at  all  hours.  He  had  been  able  to  live  like  a  hermit 
in  the  midst  of  New  York,  but  in  the  mountains  he  could 
not  escape  visitors.  "I  don't  like  crowds,  I  don't  like 
parties  and  going  around,  and  most  of  the  time  I  want  to 
be  alone,"  he  had  written  some  years  earlier.  The  physi- 
cal isolation,  which  had  become  indispensable  for  him  in 
order  to  work,  was  continually  being  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  car  load  of  admirers. 

Thus  all  over  again,  and  for  completely  different  rea- 
sons, he  found  it  impossible  to  remain  at  home. 


THE  DARKENING  YEARS 


A  strange  and  not  altogether  explainable  shadow 
touches  Wolfe's  later  years.  The  impossibility  of  return- 
ing home  had  deeper  implications  than  the  bare  fact  that 
Asheville  had  tried  to  kill  him  with  kindness.  Darker 
chasms  opened  between  him  and  his  friends,  between 
him  and  other  spiritual  home  lands.  There  is  observable 
in  his  letters  and  in  some  of  his  recorded  actions  an  al- 
most paranoiac  tendency  to  feel  that  he  is  being  perse- 
cuted, that  everyone  is  against  him.  He  quarreled  with 
his  college  mate  and  friend  of  long  standing,  John  Skally 
Terry.  He  was  "harassed  by  libel  suits."  He  wrote  his 
mother  at  considerable  length  about  a  Negro  who  came 
to  his  apartment  and  tried  to  swindle  some  money  from 
him.  A  younger  man,  the  son  of  friends,  took  some  of  his 
manuscripts  with  the  promise  of  selling  them,  and  then 
refused  to  return  them.  Why  Wolfe  would  thus  naively 
entrust  to  an  inexperienced  boy  anything  so  precious  re- 
mains a  mystery.  In  order  to  recover  the  manuscripts  he 
had  to  go  through  a  law  suit.  He  spoke  of  1936  as  a  "hard 
and  bitter  year,  full  of  disillusioning  experiences."  Fame 
was  not  all  sweet  to  the  man  who  worked  to  attain  it  with 
such  a  stupendous  outpouring  of  energy. 

Not  only  had  he  lost  his  childhood  home,  he  had 
during  that  year  also  become  an  exile  from  Germany, 
for  him  the  "magic  land,"  "the  geography  of  heart's  de- 
sire," "the  other  half  of  my  heart's  home."  Since  his  first 
trip  he  had  always  felt  more  completely  at  home  there 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  But  during  his  visit  there 
in  1936  he  had  realized  clearly  the  significance  of  Nazism. 
On  a  train  he  witnessed  the  arrest  by  the  Gestapo  of  an 
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elderly  and  frightened  Jew  who  was  trying  to  get  out  of 
Germany.  This  episode  horrified  Wolfe,  and  revealed  to 
him  the  hateful  nature  of  Nazi  doctrine  in  all  its  naked 
ugliness.  He  wrote  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  for  the 
New  Republic,  in  "I  Have  a  Thing  to  Tell  You."  In 
terse,  direct  and  passionate  words,  he  here  tried  to  com- 
municate the  horror  and  the  threat  to  a  United  States 
which  at  that  time  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  menace 
of  Hitler's  rise  to  power. 

Wolfe's  isolation  increased.  By  1937  he  had  evidently 
broken  with  Aline  Bernstein,  since  he  had  omitted  her 
from  his  will.  Also  in  1937  he  brought  to  an  end  one  of 
the  longest  and  most  fruitful  associations  of  his  life,  that 
with  his  editor  Maxwell  Perkins  of  Scribner's.  Many 
reasons  have  been  alleged  for  this  action.  James  Hutsell 
suggests  that  the  rift  with  Perkins  began  because  Perkins, 
a  conservative  by  inheritance  and  background,  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the  New 
Deal.  Wolfe,  just  back  from  his  disillusioning  experience 
in  Nazi  Germany,  for  the  first  time  considered  himself  a 
radical.  Perkins'  New  England  Republican  conserva- 
tivism  irritated  him.  This  may  have  been  a  contributing 
cause,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  Wolfe  rebelled 
against  the  fact  of  his  indebtedness  to  Perkins,  of  which 
he  was  frequently  reminded.  His  ardent  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  Perkins  had  been  so  enthusiastically  worded 
that  they  convinced  many  people  that  Perkins  had  gone 
beyond  the  province  of  an  editor,  and  that  Tom  could 
never  have  written  a  book  without  him.  Wolfe  was  again 
the  victim  of  that  power  of  persuasion,  which  had  built 
up  a  legend  of  his  loneliness  and  solitary  anguish  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Perkins  himself  has  denied 
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clearly  and  definitively  that  he  ever  did  more  as  Wolfe's 
editor  than  help  him  get  his  novels  in  shape  for  publi- 
cation. Further  denial  of  any  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  editor  in  the  actual  writing  is  implicit  in  the  meti- 
culous care  and  hard  labor  with  which  Wolfe  went  about 
the  task  of  writing.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  blood 
and  sweat  which  every  book  cost  him.  A  writer  so  dedi- 
cated would  not  readily  accept  the  interference  of  an  in- 
trusive or  dominating  editor.  Perkins  himself  felt  that 
Tom's  major  reason  for  leaving  him  was  a  need  to  prove 
his  independence. 

Whatever  the  reason,  he  made  the  decision  to  seek  a 
new  publisher,  and  went  about  it  in  a  characteristically 
dramatic  and  flamboyant  way.  He  went  to  the  telephone 
and  called  five  different  publishers,  startling  each  one 
with  the  announcement:  ' 'This  is  Thomas  Wolfe.  Would 
you  like  to  publish  me?"  Such  a  statement  must  be  a  pub- 
lisher's rosiest  dream.  He  finally  came  to  an  agreement 
with  Harper's,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
another  sympathetic  and  able  editor  in  Edward  Aswell. 

Wolfe  was  not  without  his  mother's  interest  in  mon- 
ey. Early  in  1938  Purdue  University  invited  him  to  give 
the  address  at  the  annual  literary  banquet.  To  a  friend 
who  teased  him  that  he  could  not  make  a  speech  because 
of  his  stuttering,  he  replied,  "I  can  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
stuttering  for  $300."  He  might  also  have  answered  that 
in  his  college  days  he  had  been  a  renowned  orator. 

The  visit  to  Purdue  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
brighter  spots  in  that  tragic  year.  William  Braswell,  of 
the  English  Department  at  Purdue,  has  given  a  happy 
picture  of  Wolfe's  visit.  Tom  wrote  in  advance  to  inquire 
"if  one  pretty  good  blue  suit  and  a  tuxedo"  would  be 
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enough  to  bring,  thus  showing  more  clothes  conscious- 
ness than  was  his  wont.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  usual 
he  stuttered  at  first,  his  speech  was  a  great  success,  which 
put  him  in  an  exhilarated  mood.  He  liked  the  people 
at  Purdue  and  they  liked  him.  Braswell  described  him  as 
an  attentive  listener  as  well  as  a  voluble  talker.  After  the 
lecture  some  of  his  new  friends  drove  him  on  to  Chicago, 
all  of  them  singing  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now," 
a  favorite  of  Tom's  father,  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs'  song 
"Heigh  Ho"  from  Walt  Disney's  Snow  White.  "I've  just 
made  three  hundred  dollars — you  help  me  spend  it," 
shouted  Wolfe.  For  that  night  and  the  next  day  they  tore 
around  Chicago  in  the  wake  of  Tom's  inexhaustible 
energy.  After  a  midnight  supper,  they  took  rooms  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel,  where  Tom  had  wanted  to  stay  ever 
since  he  had  been  in  Chicago  as  a  child.  They  listened  to 
a  baseball  game,  the  Yankees  vs.  the  White  Sox;  "the 
Yankees  have  always  been  my  team,  even  back  in  the 
twenties,  when  they  had  bad  years."  They  went  to  the 
Zoo,  where  Tom  fed  box  after  box  of  popcorn  to  the 
polar  bears.  They  had  dinner  at  the  Red  Star  Inn,  an 
old-fashioned  German  restaurant  whose  rich  flavorous 
food  delighted  Tom.  "Everybody  must  have  German 
pancakes  for  dessert,"  and  he  went  on  to  describe  his 
great  love  for  the  German  people  and  the  beautiful 
country. 

During  this  Chicago  jaunt  Wolfe  told  Braswell  as  a 
joke  on  himself  the  story  of  his  encounter  with  James 
Thurber.  Wolfe  happened  to  be  in  Thurber's  apartment 
when  some  member  of  the  family  had  to  have  an  emer- 
gency appendectomy.  Tom,  under  the  delusion  that  he 
was  being  kind  and  helpful,  stayed  on,  drinking  happily 
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and  talking  vehemently.  Finally  the  mild  and  gentle 
Thurber  spoke  in  despair:  "I'm  sorry,  but  I'll  have  to  ask 
you  to  leave;  I  must  get  some  sleep."  Wolfe  replied, 
"This  is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  treat  a  man.  Is  this  what  you 
call  hospitality?"  Thurber  retaliated  later  by  cartooning 
Wolfe  on  the  walls  of  a  well-known  restaurant:  a  huge 
towering  figure  confronted  by  a  tiny  man  standing  on  a 
pile  of  books  on  a  chair,  saying,  "Mr.  Wolfe,  if  you  don't 
leave  at  once,  I'm  going  to  throw  you  out." 

All  of  those  who  raced  around  Chicago  with  Wolfe 
were  impressed  by  his  friendliness  and  his  unaffected  in- 
terest in  people.  This  extended  to  the  cook  in  the  home 
of  his  host,  who  said  of  him  later,  "He  was  just  like  Joe 
Louis,  so  big,  and  yet  so  nice  and  kind."  When  he  told 
his  friends  goodbye,  he  was  full  of  plans  for  his  trip  to 
Colorado  and  the  Northwest,  and  a  promised  return  visit 
to  Chicago  with  more  festivities.  His  letter  of  thanks  to 
his  host  ended:  "I'm  still  hoping  to  stop  over  in  Chicago 
long  enough  to  see  you  all  again.  Meanwhile,  I  send  love 
and  best  wishes  to  you  all .  .  .  P.S.  Take  care  of  the  polar 
bears." 


JOURNEY  WEST 

After  the  joyous  days  in  Chicago,  Wolfe  left  for  Den- 
ver, happy  to  be  on  a  streamlined  train  rushing  across  the 
vast  continent  which  he  loved  so  hugely.  Throughout 
this  trip  he  kept  a  journal  of  his  impressions,  jottings 
which  he  probably  intended  to  use  later  in  a  book.  From 
Seattle  on  July  4  he  wrote  to  Edward  Aswell:  "I  have  al- 
ready made  50,000  words  of  notes  on  this  journey.' '  A 
friend  once  said  that  "Wolfe  could  get  as  drunk  on  ge- 
ography as  on  liquor."  He  enjoyed  intensely  the  beauty 
and  wild  grandeur  of  western  scenery.  His  notes,  rough 
and  unrevised  as  they  are,  reveal  his  enjoyment,  and  the 
vivid  quality  of  his  impressions.  Of  these  he  might  have 
made  great  poetry.  Often  the  reader  feels  that  he  is, 
perhaps  without  realizing  it,  comparing  these  mountains 
with  the  more  gently  arched  and  thickly  foliaged  hills 
around  Asheville.  The  notes  are  full  of  such  recurring 
words  as  "tortured";  "the  mountain  slopes  are  now  more 
devilish";  "walls  of  fierce  red."  In  the  National  Forest 
he  wrote  with  evident  relief:  "a  different  world  entirely, 
no  longer  fiend  tormented,  but  friendly,  forested,  famil- 
iar"; and  "now  timbered  hills  in  contour  not  unlike  the 
hills  of  home."  Frequent  also  are  phrases  of  delight  in 
water:  "How  sweet  to  see  sweet  water  sweetly  flowing  be- 
tween these  dizzy  soap  stone  walls";  "Never  did  pool  look 
cooler  nor  water  more  inviting";  "The  whole  journey  to- 
day has  been  green  and  thick  with  forest,  fall  of  water." 
At  Yosemite  he  went  into  the  park  alone,  after  hours,  and 
slept  there  on  the  ground  among  the  great  trees  and  to 
the  sound  of  the  waterfall.  Many  of  his  impressions  indi- 
cate awe  rather  than  pure  enjoyment:  "unapproachable 
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the  great  line  of  the  Cascades  with  their  mournful  senti- 
nels." "Mt.  Ranier  faced  up  squarely  with  all  its  perilous 
overwhelming  majesty  and  with  its  tremendous  shoulders, 
the  long  terrific  sweeps  of  its  hackling  ridges  .  .  .  the 
enormous  forest  darkness  of  the  Douglas  firs,  the  tower- 
ing barks  of  the  terrific  trees."  Perhaps  some  shadowy 
foreboding  of  the  imminence  of  tragedy  brushed  these 
impressions  of  wild  beauty. 

At  Olympia,  early  in  July,  Wolfe  said  goodbye  to 
the  two  newspaper  men  with  whom  he  had  travelled 
through  the  parks,  and  took  a  bus  to  Seattle.  The  last 
entry  in  his  notebook  reads:  "And  the  trip  over — now 
to  bed."  By  the  time  he  got  off  the  bus  in  Seattle  he  was 
ill  with  one  of  his  heavy  colds.  A  taxi  driver  took  him  to 
a  hotel,  where  he  went  to  bed  semi-delirious  with  an  ex- 
tremely high  temperature.  The  house  physician  diag- 
nosed his  illness  as  pneumonia,  and  sent  him  to  a  hospi- 
tal. His  brother  Fred  came  out  to  Seattle  to  take  care  of 
him  as  soon  as  the  family  learned  how  ill  he  was.  The 
doctors,  realizing  how  dangerously  ill  Tom  was,  coached 
Fred  so  carefully  as  to  how  he  should  act,  that  Fred  be- 
came extremely  nervous,  and  made  Tom  nervous  too. 
But  later  he  remarked  to  Mabel,  "Every  family  should 
have  at  least  one  Fred."  Mabel  soon  followed  Fred  to 
Seattle,  big  warm-hearted  Mabel,  yearning  to  take  care 
of  her  younger  brother.  She  took  an  apartment  in  Seattle, 
and  stocked  it  lavishly  with  food  in  anticipation  of  Tom's 
convalesence.  Tom  kept  telling  her,  "Don't  be  parsimon- 
ious— I've  got  the  money  now — I  want  you  to  be  com- 
fortable, be  lavish.  ..." 

For  a  while  Tom  seemed  to  be  getting  well.  The 
pneumonia  was  cured.  The  day  for  him  to  leave  the 
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hospital  had  been  set.  But  one  of  the  doctors  became 
troubled  by  the  persistence  of  Tom's  severe  headaches, 
which  could  be  relieved  only  when  he  sat  up.  An  ex- 
amination by  a  brain  specialist  revealed  some  growth  in 
the  brain.  The  specialist  told  Tom  frankly  that  he  must 
have  an  operation  immediately,  and  that  only  one  man 
in  the  United  States  could  operate  on  him,  Dr.  Walter 
Dandy,  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

Mabel,  who  had  called  in  the  brain  specialist  when 
she  realized  that  Tom  had  moments  of  slight  irration- 
ality, closed  the  apartment  and  started  the  long  journey 
across  the  continent.  The  first  night  on  the  train  Mabel 
slept  from  exhaustion,  and  Tom,  even  in  illness  excited 
by  being  on  a  train,  got  up  and  wandered  through  seven 
cars.  After  that,  Mabel  did  not  sleep.  In  Chicago,  Mrs. 
Wolfe  met  them,  carefully  carrying  a  basket  of  grapes 
from  home  for  her  sick  boy.  When  Mabel  saw  the  slight, 
upright,  undaunted  figure  of  her  mother  coming  down 
the  ramp  she  said  to  Tom,  "Do  you  know  who  that  is?" 
"Mrs.  Julia  E.  Wolfe,"  he  replied,  and  smiled  at  the 
family  joke. 

In  Baltimore,  Edward  Aswell  met  them  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  Tom  greeted  him  warmly:  "Ed,  it's  good  to 
see  you."  Mabel  remembers  that  as  almost  the  last  ra- 
tional thing  he  said.  Aswell  reassured  him  about  his 
books,  and  reminded  him  that  he  could  draw  on  Harp- 
er's for  money  if  he  needed  it. 

The  operation  revealed  multiple  tuberculosis  of  the 
brain.  The  virulent  pneumonia  infection  had  opened  up 
old  healed  over  scars  of  tuberculosis  in  his  lungs,  and  had 
released  this  infection  into  the  blood  stream,  whereby  it 
reached  the  brain.  Probably  he  had  really  had  tubercu- 
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losis  that  winter  of  his  senior  year  in  Chapel  Hill,  when 
he  went  about  in  all  sorts  of  weather  with  a  heavy  cold, 
and  was  terrified  at  the  sight  of  blood  on  his  handker- 
chief. 

Not  all  of  Dr.  Dandy's  skill  and  precision  could  save 
that  great  and  gifted  brain.  Wolfe  never  awoke  from 
coma  after  the  operation,  and  on  September  15,  1938, 
he  died.  He  was  just  short  of  reaching  his  thirty-eighth 
birthday,  and  far,  far  short  of  the  goal  he  had  set  himself 
of  writing  a  hundred  books. 

Edward  Aswell  saw  the  family  off  on  the  train  to 
Asheville,  and  as  the  car  rolled  past  he  noticed  that  the 
Pullman  on  which  they  rode  was  lettered  K-19.  He  re- 
membered sadly  that  Tom  had  once  written  a  novel, 
never  published,  to  be  entitled  K-19. 

The  news  of  Wolfe's  death  brought  stunned  incredul- 
ity wherever  he  was  known.  It  could  not  be  possible  that 
the  exuberant  vitality,  the  ceaseless  energy,  the  vast  ap- 
petite for  living,  the  enormous  capacity  for  remembering, 
absorbing,  creating,  imagining,  could  be  so  suddenly  and 
without  warning  extinguished.  The  facile  comment  came 
readily  that  he  had  burned  himself  out  with  his  headlong 
reckless  expenditure  of  energy.  Dr.  Dandy's  opinion  does 
not,  however,  support  these  opinions.  "His  intra-cranial 
condition,"  said  Dr.  Dandy,  "had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  his  mentality.  The  brain  ailment  was  directly  due 
to  the  pneumonia.  This  was  a  very  acute  condition,  the 
onset  of  which  in  the  brain  was  of  only  a  month's  dura- 
tion." 

His  funeral  took  place  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Asheville,  and  he  was  buried  in  Riverside 
Cemetery,  alongside  his  father  and  Grover  and  Ben.  His 
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father  had  sold  the  tombstones  and  carved  the  names 
on  half  the  graves  in  that  cemetery.  Four  of  Tom's  friends 
from  his  college  days  in  Chapel  Hill  were  pallbearers: 
Paul  Green,  Albert  Coates,  Frederick  Koch,  and  Jona- 
than Daniels.  The  morning  of  the  funeral,  Koch  went  all 
over  Asheville  trying  to  find  a  bunch  of  violets  to  lay  on 
the  grave,  in  memory  of  those  in  The  Return  of  Buck 
Gavin,  but  Asheville  had  no  violets,  and  "Proff's"  senti- 
mental gesture  had  to  go  incompleted.  As  they  turned 
away  from  the  grave,  an  old  man  muttered:  "I  wonder 
if  the  undertakers  know  what  they  are  trying  to  bury 
.  .  .  the  undertakers  just  think  that's  Tom  Wolfe.  But 
son,  what  they  are  trying  to  bury  isn't  the  real  Tom.  .  .  . 
They're  going  to  find  it  hard  to  inter  a  legend." 

So  the  "far  wanderer"  had  come  home  at  last  to  the 
mighty  hills  he  loved  and  longed  to  see.  Already  on  their 
great  blue  slopes  were  flashes  of  autumnal  splendor,  scar- 
let of  sumac  and  maple,  bronze  and  rose  of  dogwood. 
"The  mountains  were  his  masters.  They  rimmed  in  life," 
he  had  written.  And  now  they  rimmed  his  death  with 
stately  beauty  and  that  magic  sense  of  distance  which  had 
always  kindled  his  spirit.  The  mountains  held  him  fast  in 
death,  but  beyond  their  outermost  horizons  roamed  free 
the  far-ranging  creative  spirit  that  could  not  die. 
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